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OGHINS BCMB TO A GBANGE OF LIFESTYI£ 



Oormie O'Ocmor, Ih.D. 
csalifomia State Uhiversity, Chico 

Intxoduction 

LEISURE UFESTYUNG nay well be the key to stress 
iranagement. However, receptivity to that concept may not be 
cperant. In our quite work oriented society, we nay have closed 
off our ability to even ocaisider sonething so frivolous as 
leisure. Ihou^ the realization is here that our society has a 
rather visible amount of stress, the way to effectively ccnibat 
it is blurred. 

'^Workers are weary, parents are frantic and even children 
haven't a incroent to spare", according to a recent rather lengthy 
article in Time Magazine(l) entitled: "How America Has Run Out 
of Time". The author speculates that: "Leisure could be to the 
'90s v4iat ncney was to the '80s". 

Another recent Time ai1:lcle(2) presented an aesthetic 
spread sheet on the $360 millicai Hyatt Regency Waikoloa 
investinent in luxury and fantasy^ The most e>5)ensive resort 
ever built, at this point, Hyatt has a 'Taunch" today's travelers 
are in desperate search of an "Es^jerience" . After inudi cairpfire 
brainstorming, the Waikoloa staff: ". . .canp up with a menu of 
activities, priced them fantastically and still cannot always 
ke^ up with the demand". Some of the recreationally prograirened 
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items include: a day in the saddle with the Hawaiian co^ys 
at$l,460 for fcur; dinner ar the Hulihee Palace at $1,995 for 
four; a day of hunting on the slopes of Mauna Kea at $1,150 for 
four; and the bargain of the day— a swim with the dolphins at 
$55 for a half hour* 

Is this type of ac±ivity an inpossibilit/ to the average 
person? Not at all. Travel agents could tell a tale of the 
family outing into far flung comers of the world. Just 
recently a dtpartment head at a state university that he had 
talcen his family on a expensive trip, similar to the Waikoloa 
e>q)erience. He said he would do it again and that Master Card 
gave his family an opportunity for quality time. He added that 
he hcped he wculd have a strirg of suc±i memories by the time his 
ciiildren grew vp. 

A more poignant story cones fron another professor on 
caiipas, a victim of cirrhosis of the liver. This exciting 
classroom instructor said in a taped interview that he was 
totally unequipped to haiidle leisure time. "I climb the walls 
on week-ends, " ha said. "I was never trained to value 
recreation very hi^y. Ihat lack of educaticm is pretty hard 
on me new". 

Recreation Professionals Face up t n thp_ fhallpngp. 

In the last few years, students entering leisure Studies 
d^¥>artments around the U.S. have gcaie into a specialty area not 
formerly given much attenticxi to until th^> '80s. The vast 
majority of recreation majoirs are in the private/caraiunitY 



option area, Ihey have antoiticais to woric largely in the private 
sector, in recreaticai or leisure business, or the corporate 
recreaticai, conventicxi services, hotel and resort, manageannent 
areas. 

The jurxent recreation professional needs new skills for 
today's maricet. Ihis individual needs to know how to address 
the needs of the leisure ccffisumer* This leisure consunver has 
became a visible entity in the '80s» This consumer should enter 
high visibility status in the '90s as the multiplication process 
takes place. 

There is an abundance of proof frm scientists f rcsn a 
variety of fields, that positive activity (they don't call it 
recreation) can rouse, restore, and inprove b^^vior. They are 
learning this body of knowledge, in order to help stress 
burdened Americans come heme to a change of lifestyle. 

Once the scientific language of this massive and si^iportive 
infonnation is understood and assimilated, it will be crucieil 
for the recreationist to ciitain program packaging skills that 
will literally enable this professional to save lives, as well 
marriages, minds and multitudes of bo^ parts. 

This n^y lead to a new respect for the profession of 
PECREAnol MANftGBMQTT, whose worth could cone to be seen as 
being as valuable as that of the corputer or medical scientist. 
In fact, the recreat: onist even today is seen as an adjunct to 
the medical profession in terms of the presenting of health 
prevention anl stress buffering programs. 
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Drugs and AlcxAiol are Oosnpetina With the Recreation Experience 



Mamy people today are ocming hone to a diange of lifestyle 
that is far fron positive. Ihe syringe and shot glass are a 
practical solution to the problem of stress wreckreation. 
WreckreatiOTi is not to be confused witii recreaticai* Ihe latter 
would have made positive response inore permanent. 

Dr. Robert Julien{3) states it very well in Primei of Drag 
Action where he itanizes the re-<an6ational value of drugs. He 
states that they aid in the: 

1* Relief from anxiety 

2. Achievement of a state of disihhibition or ei?3horia 

3. Adiievement of altered states of consciousness 

4. E)q)ansicHi of creative abilities 

5. Attc^ipt to gain interpersonal or external insist 

6. Escape from unooraf citable or oppressive surroundings 
1. E}$)eiience of altered states of mood. 

Recreational pharmacology is aoo^Jtable today. Julian 

states: 

As society becomes more crcwSed and as people become 
more frustrated and angry, psychoactive drugs may become an 
acceptable form of recreaticai, relaxation, escape, in the 
absence of any better alternative. Alternatives should be 
developed new, before psychoactive drugs do beccane the only 
course. Drug xase, however, has been the prime recreational 
alternative for those vdiose geogrc^iiical situation or 
economic status does not allow them enou^ room "co live 
in. Drugs help one to tolerate confinement v^en one is 
unable to escc^. When no other alternatives are 
available, drugs provide an effective means of altering 
one's mood or of achieving altered states of consciousness, 
changes that are normal, nnf- abnonial, human desires. 

Yes, drugs and alcciiol do help wi^en no other alternatives 

are around. First they help, then they hurt. For the millions 

of drug and alcohol abusers vAio junped from the frying pan of 

stress into the fire of coirpulsion, the dioice is no longer 
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there. Once they did have a choice* It was to choose a 

lifestyle. Ihey choose cm. It becane a deathstyle. 

Pure TJnadultered Stress is Another Option Area for the leisure 

Waster 

The self-inflicted disease of stress is just as iiiprisoning 
as a physical addiction. Many can't seem to get out of it. 
Ihey don't have the conditioning that would lead them to an 
e>qploration of the worVplay balance ^proach. lliat sounds too 
simplistic, too childlike. 

Ihey stay witli the very adult, "stiff x^jper-lip" approach. 
Ihey also maintain a stiff "all-over-vascular" system. Ihe one 
thing thay do stretch (and to the very end of the day) , is their 
work and problem preocci?>ation. Then they try to sleep. It 
jiost doesn't work. 

Ihe body is bri^ter than cur will. It knc^^ \ihen we are 
living wrongly. 

But do we really need to resort to drugs and stress? In an 
inpatient age the answer is instantly yes. In the relaxation 
need awareness age (which is rapidly beconing a medical, mental, 
family and financial neoessi-bf ) , we may be more inclined to opt 
for healthy play. 

Find your play, find your health! Ihis may well be the 
actuarial table reality of the '90s. 
Ihe Bodv Benefits of Play; A Body Systems Approach 

What does play do for us? 

First of all, it needs to be our play, personalized in a 
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way that reflects cxir own uniqueness rather than sane external 



criteria. It needs to be instrinsically satisfying. If it 

satisfies this requiretnent, the brain's liiribic system reward 

sites will beccane activated dhemically. Neurotransmitters 

involved in brain chemistry that bring about feelings of 

well-being will be produced. This will then go from the brain 

to the body in the form of endocrine and autcaxxnic nervous 

system activation that will bring about the following body 

system response. 

Digestive System ; Stomach acids secret naturally. Stomach 
contracts relaxedly. Result is better nutrition, no 
uncomfortable ti^tness* 

Nervous System ; Ihixiking is more rhythmic, responses more 
coordinated. There is a wider range of sensory 
perception. We actually see a wider range of colors, have 
a stronger sense of touch, smell, sound when happy. 

Endocrine System : Negative bio-chemiceils are reduced. The 
pituitary, pineal, thyroid, pancreas and sex glands eul 
<^)erate to our advantage rather than tear us apart as they 
are inclined to do v*ien we are stressed. 

Cardiovascular : (Xir heart and kdood vessel systems are 
relaxed and work at maximal efficiency v*ien we are happy. 
Glucose and oq^en are delivered more rapidly bringing more 
energy* 

Muscular : Our imiscles are relaxed. Thus oxygen and 
glucose are consumed more easily and metabolic wastes are 
worked out. 

Respiratory : lungs breath more fully. Hie alveolar and 
brondiiolar ducts and sacks open way \jp to make more oxygen 
available to cxx body wtiich in turn gives us more 
operational energy than when we are in basic mode. 

Skeletal ; Even our bones are more functional within the 
positive limbic system state known as happiness. The 
marrow stays spongey and moist. The better oxygen delivery 
keeps a drying out process from taking place. King Solomon 
may have understood physiology vAien he declared that "joy 
worketh like a tonic but a weary spirit drieth the bones". 
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Lyinpathic ; The iirroune system is aided and abetted when the 
bcxJy is in that relaxed state of positive well being. The 
spleen, thymus, tonsils and Ij ph nodes all function to 
battle the bugs and strike out the stress. 

Excretory ; The lungs and skin (sebaceous glands) work more 
effectively with the flushing effect of hajpiness. 

We are better "all under" in the happiness state and we 
usually lobk better as well. CXor eyes have a twinkle, skin 
clearer, face more expressive, posture is better — in the 
happiness versus unhappiness state of being. 

There are ether areas of biological investigation into the 
body and brain's tendency to respond at reward sites to specific 
recreations. Brain researcher Marian Diamond (4) has discovered 
some helpful material in her lab at Beiteley. Dr. Diamond has 
e>qplored brain develcpmsnt that occurs \jhen rat pips are given 
"enriched environments" of irons, playmates and toys versus rat 
pips living without toys and only one sibling and itother. The 
pips with enriched environments had an increase in brain weight 
as adults. Dr. Diamond declares that: "Witn use you can keep 
those dendrites out there, extended, but without stimulation, 
they shrink dcwn. . .You use it or lose it." 

When asked about her series of interviews of active elderly 

people, and the tendency of their brain to stay functional, Dr 

Diamond responded: 

Yes, I looked for people vAio were extremely active 
after 88 years of age. I found that the pecple v4io use 
their brains don't lose them. It was that siitple. These 
pecple were intearested in their professions even after 
retirement. They kept healthy bodies. They drank milk and 
ate an egg each day — that was one common denoninator that 
goes against the prevailing thought today. And other 



derKaninators were activity, and love of life and love of 
others and being loved. Love is very basic. 

Gall it arousal, intensity or respcaise, lave, enthusiasm, 
— the evidence suggests that it is not just the ej5)eriences we 
have, but the degree of our positive responsB to the experience 
that irakes it so beneficial to body aixi mind. 

Anotl'ier thing that appeeacs to be iirportant is the 
regularity of intervals betweoi ^isodes of re-creative 
ej5)erience. A study by HLmsiker(5) , shewed that reinforcement 
can't be s^jarated by too nuch tiioe. Close distancing of 
intervals "keeps priming vp. Priming means to keep the systan 
engaged. Hunsiker found that thirsty rats would run faster for 
water reinforcement \4ien trials were sg)arated by less time. 

Hunsiker's results are true in 'xir leisure lifestyle as 
well. We do play the piano, love our friends, stay fit, and 
remember poetry, better v*>e;i we are involved regularly with that 
piano, friend, fitness activity. When we abandCHi our leisure 
intearests for awhile we may feel a little rusty at the next 
encounter. It may even be painful. 
The Body That Never Sleeps 

All this is a heavy argument for the leisure lifestyle. 
Stress is everyv*iere. Leisure qpportunity is everywhere. To 
those vdio don't plan for leisure, stress is sure to have it's 
iiipact. It is very possible to work and worry 20 hours a day. 

New York, alOTg with other large cities, is called "the 
city that never sle^*^ There are many people today vdio live 
in bodies that never sle^. They may get some sle^ every night 
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but "^hey never really rise fully recxjvered fraa the stress 
overxjad of the day before. B^ere is always that residual 
tension and stress. Sle^ does not wash away eill the raveled 
sleeves of care, when one's life is overly stress burdened. 

Let's lock at the EZCUISZVE-IXXK-STYIiE oriesited Life. Ihis 



is one in yAddi there is no change of ''Ifestyle to cxxoe hoae to. 



9 hours: lk>tk 



1 hour: Breparatian for wosfc 

Drr sing, eating with the mind intensely focused 
in work readiness patterns. 

1 hour: Transportafcion to and froa node 

HbB mind is accelerating in the work focus area. 
Ihe external environoent has become a bliirry 
imreality. 

5 hours: Hotk recqparatioai alcog idth npik preoccqpation 

Recovering frcm your day is essoitial. But the 
stress and strain still seess to be in the body. 
Iba mind further p e rpet u a t es the physical 
ti^tness by reviewing axxi repeating the day in 
the brain's hi^y active and cocperative 
reverberating circuitry. You may appear to be in 
the exterrol world, with a visible attenpt at 
talking to saneone or reading ttya V^per but ycur 
polyphai>ically active mind is cn it's internal 
treadmill, taking a true stress test. 

4 hours: Itoss and Turn A&rohi cs 

Onoe in bed you m^ find yourself at your most 
physically active state of the day. Your mind is 
also active. You are alive with energy. You may 
finally drop off and get a fe&/ needed hours of 
maintenance and repair. Ihen, it's up and off on 
another day of work oriented living. 



New wouldn't a leisure lifestyle ha'^/e been more cost 
effective? HbB cost to the body, mind, social relaticaiships is 
hLj):i in the life of the exclusive work-style orieaited. 

Ihe pragmatic valxie of a leisure lifestyle is that it 
ccstpetes with your workstyle for brain space and body 



imolvejtient. You are not allowed to resain fully involved with 
work stinuli* 

Ifce prcblem of overly extended and similar stintili 
bcctoardiaent such as that in tte vork orientatiai has to do with 
reverberatory circuits in the brain* This circuitry needs 
change. It can beocrae overloaded. synapses, just lite 
fuses can literally be hlom. Ihe beneficial nanrotransmitters 
becccae used up. Uie ctenistry of mental transacticsi becones 
less effective throu^ repeated firing* In sunnsation, ycxi need 
to get sane of the thcu^it processings off that very overworted 
neuronal pathway and onto a fre^ new track* 

Aooording to Gary Iynch{6) , professor of neurobiology at 
University of California at Irvine, "Mesnory can't be foriped 
constantly with ev&ry nev inpulse, ^iiether it's hearing worx3s, 
tasting, or ;Aatever. We'd be overloaded^ rssiybe even 
soiizcjiirenic, £ran all that input. No, the chesaistry of ingmory 
^ould be sooething that does not happen very often." lynch has 
investigated the meshwork of proteins at the brain's receptor 
site. He ocnpares the receptors to little catcSier's mitts, in 
the Eenbrane of the target bunp. Wien that mgrbrane is "chewed 
up^^ out pop the catdier's mitts, or rec^rtors. The picblem is 
that the msEbrarje can be ovenased, "overchSired" . 

Human beings can push thsroselves b^^offxi what is good for 
than and to where their lives becone counter productive. More 
doesn't mean better. 
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One soluticMi waild be to repair the cJainage of excessive 



cer^ratiai in csm area by putting our attention cn another 

area. The thesis e5q)ressed here is that the leisure lifestyle 

offers us this c^jticn to over-intensif icaticffi in one particular 

life pattern. 

IZISDSB ISTESrnSS JOR ISE UFXtm OF IT 

The choice of leisure lifestyles is enormous. Oioices need 
to be made. Categorization is necessary. Belcw are eight major 
leisure lifestyle categories. 

Rank 1-4 your top 4 choices. Your own unique personality will 
determine these. 

A estbetics 

An activity involving the senses and appreciation. 
It increases pero^Jtion^ develops finer sensitivities, 
soothes. 

"Art is the transaission of feeling the artist has 
e)^)erimoed" 

IMO Tolstoy 

__Craftflnanship 

Ihis involves working with the hands. It can be a 
li^itening rod for stress. It allows for a mastery of 
materials and perfiaps a mastery of oneself. 
^TTriting is a form of thers^. Scnetiiaes I wonder ho^r all 
those who do not write, cccfXDse <jr paint can escape the 
madness, the melancholic, the panic fear which is inherent 
in the human situatiai. 

Grs^ham Greene 

Bifflmtarian 

Ihis activity is service oriCTted ^nd involves helping 
others. It is a hi^y worth&diile activity, develc^^s 
loving capacities and gives one a sense of control over the 
problems of the W3rld. 

"Noble deeds and hot baths are the only curse for 
d^xression" 

Dodie £^th 

Henteil Action 

Ihis type of cental play is the activity of the thrilled 
thinker. The mind is stretched, exercised, rade more 
flexible. 

"Life is the gift of nature but good livirg is the gift of 
wisdom" 

Greek Proverb 
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Nature 

Ihis activity gets the participant down to earth- It has a 
traiigailizing effect, gives a wider perspective on life and 
offers a sense of freedon* 

"Many eyes go throu^ the meadow but few see the flcwers in 
it" 

Ralph Ufaldo Baerson 

B CTfomapoe 

This activity involves participating in soraething \Aiile 
people watch. It is one of the most expressive of all 
lifestyles. It makes life more intense and stimulating. 
There is s t i caxj bonding between fellow performers, 
"m life, I don't go around stealing mcn^, or manipulating 
everyone around me. But if yoi've heid a bad day, doing 
that on state is a great outlet" 

Icoi Ackeznan, Evita 

aysical Activity 

This involves a fun to fitness range of body motion. 
It releases pent up CTergies, build zest, helps xis think 
better, increases self esteem. It makes body more 
flexible, sLitxig and relaxed. 
•"Uie first wealth is health" 

Sal]^ Waldo Boerson 

__Social Action 

This is that activity vhich involves being with pec^le. It 
gives \2s» a way to escape frcm prF^ssures, be recognized as a 
person. 

"Isolation is the worst possible counselor" 

Miguel De TTrwpmino 

A deeper e35)loration into each of these categories would be 

helpful. Let's take a look at an abridged Lifestyle Catalog. 

These sketches of specific lifestyles can give you the 

opportunity to try a few on for size. 

LIFBSTXLB S1STCHE5 
Find your play,, find your life! 

Aesthetics 

MJvmEwr 

You love the movement of physical activities. You don't just 
want to win or socialize, but to ejq^erience the movement of the 
activity. You enjoy listening to your bocfy — it's rush and roar, 
it's peace, quietness. 

SI(3iT 

Your visual sense is strong. You enjoy looking at antiques, 
art, scenery. You love walking out in nature and you notice 
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every little thirjg. You like si^tseeing txxirs, festivals, 
theater yoing— anything where there are things to see. Travel 
is a ^)ecicd treat for your ^esl ! You think about beauty vAien 
you are cxsitecplating or relaxing. You often just sit back, 
close your eyes, and review beauty you have seen. 

TftSTE 

You love good food*'. You like to cook, entertain, ej^jlore, 
f^qpermsant. You feel cooking is creati\'e and it enables you to 
pr^iare a quality meal that seesns to cause you to eat less 
because you'ra more quickly satisfied. You enjoy relajffid meals, 
with pleasant talk. You collect recipes. 

AOro REglUKATlCW 

You love to fix vp old cars. You hacve an extoisive workshop out 
in the garage \*ere you go and restore old model cars to your 
heart's ccxitent. You hacve a wood stove out t2iere and a radio 
and television. Your son assists you. Your wife ocmes cut xo 
knit \A)2le you are waricincf. It's a family hoi±y. You belong to 
a club and often you go on. rides together. You oijoy the 
costpanicnship of fellow car restorers ^dK> oftoi drcp in at your 
garage to see ^diat's hg^f)ening. You share many ideas and learn 
mich froa them. You are always learning new things. You take 
an oocasicnal workshcp, read bocks, subscribe to several a\ito 
restoraticn magazines. 

BOMSai/BOOK BMgNS/BRKSSRDBgPC 

You are a craftsman! You love doing all kinds of things with 
your hands. You have worked with bonsai since you were a 
child. You have a whole bene full of your creaticHis. Ih^ are 
also eagerly received presents. You got into book binding and 
brass ruli^ing and brass rubbing while on a trip to Europe. You 
picked up sane old books written in the original language and 
new you want to take vp Spanish, French and German. You 
discovered brass rvtfcing vdien you saw others working on it in a 
church in Zurich. You find that brass rubbings make beautiful 
wall hangings. You hacve a hobby roan in your master bedroom. 
Your hobby rocm overlooks a garden \iAiere you sit for hours at 
your woric table before the sliding glass door. People in the 
apartment are curious and you ha^ve made friends with jiost about 
everyone there. Sane of them woiSc with you in ycur workroom. 
You have gone on iKmy brass nabbing e«)editions with than. You 
collect books on your crafts and are a member of clubs vMch 
send you monthly magazines. 

Humanitarian 

ALOCgPL 7^ CRDG RFffTABTTiTronOiy WORKER 

You work as a volunteer with a heme for substance abuse youth, 
T^K) Tuesdays a month you have some kind of recreaiioi^al activity 
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in the hone, and the other two Tuescteys ycu take the group cut 
for soroe recreatiaial event. You ^jqy working with this group 
of fran 8 to 15 people. You have gone thrxxi^ trainii^ to do 
this type of work. It is scroething that you need some skills in 
order to do. Ycu tate the reqwnsibility very seriously. At 
the same time you find this volunteer job enjoyable. You like 
to be a good listener for your cliaits. You hope you are a good 
ncdel. You enjoy life end try to help them see that they can do 
so too, and without the help of drugs. You read everything you 
can on alcohol and drag addiction. Hbsre is such to learn. You 
enjoy the sharing sessions with the other counselors, both 
professional and volxmteer. 

When ycu are on call in your work as a volunteer fireman, you 
are off and running when the fire alarm goes off. You find this 
work very satisiying. Everyone ^^areciates what you do for 
them. People fitting fires ^ et dose to one another. A real 
bcsxlLng takes place. You eve enjoy the training that goes 
along with this lifestyle. Yc^ wear your firefi^ter's outfit 
\'ery proudly. You love taking care of the enui^inent and 
polishing the truck. You like riding in the truck with the 
siren ringing. Ycu are doing your part and knew hew worthwhile 
it is. 

LTBRMY MEB 

You have always loved bocks, so you enjoy your volxanteer wrk in 
the university located in your oomraunity. You like to help 
students and the occasional non-student visitor, find things 
they are looking for. You have learned the cxcputer resource 
system and feel confident in being able to find the mterials. 
It gives you a sti ctig ses)se of power. You lite this library 
aide leisure lifestyle because it doesn't involve heavy exper)ses 
on your part. You work with your favorite tilings, books. 

Mental Action 

ADDIiT HXXaTTOM CMSS REGDI3« 

Ycu love to take adult educatiai classes and in the past ten 
years have taken seme 20 courses including: Conversational 
French, Wcxxlworking, Film As Art, World Cultures, Beginnir^ 
Ceramics, Msirriage and the Fsmiily, etc. Ycu like to take one 
every semester. In your heme you have a comfortable chair for 
reading and paper writing, a big desk for writing and study, a 
typewriter, a conputer, and two large 15 foot library walls. 
You are very proud of your book collectiai. You hcve a 
colle:±icai of books whidi incudes classic literature, 
hcw-to-do-it books, all the texts of the classes you have taken 
along with si^splementary books you picked \jp at the used book 
store to further enli^ten you as to the course subject matter. 
Ycu have all kinds of friends ycK\ have picked \jp along the way. 
Ihere is your ten year friend Liza, who you met in Accounting 1 
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and Tcm vAio you mst in Geography of California. You have 
friends interested in everything fran art to zoology, they have 
one thing in ccratcn. They love learning. 

You are an avid collector. You started as a boy with your 
basdsall cards. You and your father used the garage for the 
nodel trains you collected. You set these up ocoplete with 
landsc^ on a 16 x 20 foot trade Is^out. In hi^^i school you 
got into rocks and shells because of a geogrs^i^ class cuting 
you went on as a freshman. In college you got into crazy hats 
and of course, bottlesl New you collect rec^^es and have beccane 
quite a cook. 

Nature 

You live on 10 acres and have developed it into your cwn farm. 
You and your wife Jceep chickens for your eggs and laeat, have a 
ccw you tate turns milking every day, make your cwn butter, grew 
your own vegetables. You have an orchard of 3 nut and 10 fruit 
trees and a large berry patch. You also raise and sell- Golden 
Labs. You find this to be a profitable and rewarding h<±by. 
You and your wife both love these dogs and find them easy to 
raise because of their nature. You have 3 females and a male. 
Your house is an old farshouse you purchased and remodeled. It 
is very canfortable and you oftei sit on the big front porch in 
the evening and talk with nei^ibors and firiends who drop by. 
You find this preferable to watching television. You xjsually 
talk about gardening and Golden labs. You hacve a bam with a 
dog kennel at one end. You have two horses at the other end 
which you and your wife ride often in the early morning. Ycxi 
have a tractor. You have all kinds of tools. You like your 
lifeJ 

OCTTOOOR RECREKnON 

You are an outdoor recreationist. You are always off 
backpackii^, kayaking, water skiing, biking, gold pannii^, scuba 
diving, skiing. You feel these activities get you out into 
nature aid that is \^ere ycu want to be. You feel free in the 
out of doors and feel that beii^ .inside is bad for your 
attitude. You notice that you are very cifter sane time 
outdoors. You have taken classes in everything you do. You 
want to be skilled and you want qualified people to teach ycni. 
You also subscribe to all Icinds of periodicals on the intejres^ts 
you have. Ycu feel very motivated after reading these monthly 
magazines. You also have a big oollectior of books on your 
various outdoor interests. 

Equipment is a big expsDse for you. You spend the largest part 
of your income on this. Yaa also ^^end a good amount on 
p)articipation also. You have sane wondeirful outdoor friends. 
You belong to a hiking groap, a biking club, a ski club and are 
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always taking classes v*iere you add new friends to your activity 
canpanion list. You find these type of friends more interesting 
than inost people. Ihey are adventurers and energetic. 

Perfcznanoe 

BaN70 BaMD 

You h2tve just recently learned the banjo and play with a groap 
that you really enjoy. And the audiences usually go wild vdien 
you play. There is sonething about the banjo that affects both 
ycxi and an audience. Ycu feel luclqr to be in this grojp and you 
are getting better and better every day. You wife is a ntusician 
also. She is a nonber of a chantoer music quartet. She plays 
cello with them. Your hcroe is set vp for perfonnancel You have 
a baby grand piano in the living rocm with an instnuaent wall 
cOTtaining all kinds of stringed instruments. You have always 
liked instruments and began collecting them long ago but nsver 
got around to playing them. Your wife's cello is in the place 
of honor in this rcon vMch has a good acoustics system and a 
great lifting system both caning fixm outdoors and special 
li^t features. 

You are a roeitiber of the local drama group. You are a very 
energetic person and give the credit to this acting lifestyle 
vMch is very intense and exciting. You have an area of your 
living rccan which has a wall long mirror and you stand in front 
of this to practice your lines and mcp^Janent. You take part in 
two plays a year. You feel the variety of roles has been very 
educational for you. Acting is also good for your memory. You 
find actors to be very social, fun loving, intelligent people. 
Ycu enjoy the active social life you have with this grocp. Ihey 
seem to be interested in many things and are always doing 
something new and different. You subscribe to Iheater Week and 
Fireside Library vAiich sends you a new Broadway show every 
month. You invite friends over for play reading often. 

Physical Activity 

BICYCLISTS 

Ycu love heading out to your c:a:age, ccarplete with bike repair 
area and bike gear storage. You work in there on rainy days. 
Ycu have a wood stove and you also store all your bicycle 
magazines, books and bike tour phanplets there. But you love 
even more getting on your 21 speed Trek and heading out of the 
garage for a 20 mile trip ycu will make in 1 1/2 hours. Ihe 
freedom is so refreshing after your office bcund day. Ihis ride 
is a daily occurrence. Ycu have panniers packed with food and 
tent for week-end trips and you usuailly go on two trips a 
month. Ycu really look forward to 3 day week-ends. Your summer 
vacations are usually bicycle trips. Next summer you'll pack 
your bite off to Peru for a month of touring. You subscribe to 
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Cycling magazine^ have taken a bike repair class, have 4 
bicycling buddies and belong to the Wheelsman Club. You love 
the wild ^lors of your biking outfits. You feel very hea'.thy 
and both fit and flexible. 

Social 

You love sitting in your den at yaic aitateaar radio set up. You 
can talk to people ftan all differcrr:: parts of the Iftiited 
States. Ycu have made many friends tbrouc^ this activity. 
Every new and then you visit one of them and you fe^J. like you 
have kncwn them for years. Ihis nationwide loessage handling 
network is sarething you really love being part of. You iDelong 
to the association of amateur radio operators, the American 
Radio Relay league. There are sane 150,000 licensed amateur 
radio operatiOTs in tliis grtxp. You get QST, the ARRL monthly 
publication and learn from it. You are part of an emexgency 
coordination systan. There are also bulletin stations, jAione 
stations, oteervers, and ejqperimental stations. There is a 
Museum of Amateur Radio and contests for operating proficiency. 

BamPOK EKNCIMS 

You love to danoe. You have made ^^our living room ir'-c a dance 
studio and feel that new you really 27ve in it. EveLy Saturday 
ni^t you have parties in this roan. You have a great sound 
system, good wood floor for dancing and dance teachers \iho teach 
a new dance at the beginning of every Saturday night event. You 
have a closet full of danca outfits you wsar \4iile you take part 
in your favorite lifestyle. The dressing \jp is as much fun as 
the daix:e itself. You have just added Country Dance to your 
list of dances you like to do. You are not marxxed but have 
three dance partxiers. 

You belong to a dance club. You collect books on ballroom 
dance. You find this activity has ii^^reased your physical as 
well as your mental h^th. You find tiiat dancing is a very 
enjoyable way to appreciate music. 



We could go on and on with this. There is so mudii to life, 
yet many people are working themselves to stress. Today we 
don't need to be kings to live royally. Vfe do need to have 
imagination. Vfe have to realize the world of resources out 
there waiting to be mined. WE are ail in a gold rush era. The 
gold is the gold of a rich leisure life. It is not a luxury but 
a necessity in a stress struck world. 



Ycxi do have a choice* What will you have? 
TaJoe some time to take a look at life vp ahead. 
If ycu choose leisure you are choosing a lifestyle. If yoit 
continue to stay with stress, you have eafitoarioed on the 
deathstyle. Today does determine tcroorrcw* 
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ABSTRACT 

A New Age is emerging. It is an age of optimism v^iere 
pecple are putting together their collective consciences to make 
the world a better place* The New Age paradigm is really not 
new but is a ccstdng together of a reaff irmatiai of values such 
as peace, love, and justice that have always been iiiipcrt^nt in 



the v;orld. People are realizing and practicing the desirability 
and necessity of creating a livable world. Ihis paper provides 
a background ccaioeming New Age thinking and addresses the 
relationship that exists between leisure and recreation 
prograiiming and the New Age. It is difficult to es^lain exactly 
vdiat New Age thinking is because it is defined differently by 
different people just as leisure as a subjective state is 
defined differently by different people. In general. New Age 
thinking is carprised of awakeaing to a belief in the self and 
one's human potential and an adkncwlet^roent of the connections 
that exist between the self and other hunan beings as well as 
with nature. The practice of this thinking can be embodied in 
one's leisure. FU2±her, leisure service professionals can 
encourage the develcpnent of self and the interoonnectedness of 
all life fonns throu^ the provisicai of recreation activities. 
New Age thinking is a philosophical paradio i that may be useful 
as a framework for providing leisure and recreation activities 
for individuals in our ccnmiunities. 

Introduction 

The questions that have be*^ asked for centuries are "v*io 
am I?" end "what am I doing on this earth?" To answer these 
questions, each of us is involved consciously or unconsciously 
in a fiearch to develop a set to beliefs and to function in a way 
that is ccarpatible with the beliefs. The world, however, is 
changing very rapidly and soirvetimes it is overvAielming to cope 
with the enonnit/ of pressing global issues and the threat of 
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instant destruction. Many people are taking solace in this age 
of transition by reexamining the philosophies of life they 
believe are important and looking at the world with a new 
vision. 

New Age consciousness as a paradigm or edtemative, offers 
a way to begin to understand the •*hiqjier purpose" of the role of 
pecple on the world. New Age consciousness is a way of thinking 
about ourselves and v»*)o we fit in the universe* Ihe purpose of 
New Age thinking is to lead to perscaial and socicd transforma- 
tion. The journey is inward and self-directed but the results 
are outward and have iirplications for society in general. 

In this psper, we would like to consider the inplications 
of New Age thinking for our tmderstanding of leisure and 
recreation progranming in today's society. The premise suggests 
that not one aspect of cxir lives can be s^jarated from another; 
thus, we must view leisure as an integral part of all of living, 
not just sonvething one does v*ien there is nothing else to do or 
vdien one's work is done. A New Age understanding may provide 
insists into how professionals can conduct recreational 
programming for a variety of populaticxis in the future. 
Ifhat is the Nemr Age Paradigm? 

It is hard to say vtfiat •'New Age" is and what it is not. 
One of the chaiuuenging aspects of New Age thinking, like a 
conceptualization of leisure, is that it is hi^ily personal. 
What may mean New Age thinking to cx^ person may not mean New 
Age thinking to another. Sach person can shuffle the 
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ingredients of the paradigm to fit his/her needs. Ihere appears 
to be no universal definition of the New Age exc^>t perhaps that 
the xiltiitate goal is to careate a nore livable wrld. It is a 
process of thinking whereby one stands outside her/his own 
e3q)erienoe and view it frcm a hi^ier perspective. Ihe thinking 
leads to both personal transformation, change, or restructuring 
and ultimately societal transformaticxi. Ihose who share a New 
Age consciousness are striving to better uncSerstand themselves 
and to practice a lifestyle that has the potential for making 
the world a rtore. desirable place to live. 

Many ways exist to drscribe New Age thinking. It is about 
pecple ^Alo care about themselves and others. It is about 
individuals vdio want to be "kinder" to themselves, to others, 
ana to the environmental world in vftiich we live. It is an 
en^iiasis on human potential individually but also v:pon the need 
for cooperation and relationship. New Age thinking posits that 
political institutions will not change without a change in the 
individual's heart and mind. 

New Age consciousness is really not new. The way in vMch 
it was embodied, discussed, and manifested into the 1980's was 
perhaps different than during other periods of tune such as 
during the Renaissance or the period of enli^tenment in ancient 
Greece, but the basic concepts of the past have reemerged today. 
Indeed, religious leaaers of many parts of the world have espoused 
the philosophy of "love thy nei^ibor as thyself" for c^turies. In 



the post-industrial society, hcwever, it has become critical to once 
again examine just exactly vtet loving ireans. 

Some opponents of the New Agfe see the thinking as 
antithetical to mainstream religion, particularly Christianity. 
Wh'le new age thinking does not have as its goal the subversion 
of religion, perhaps religions need to be questioned if 'dieir 
doctrines are not making the world a more livable place. New 
Age philosc^iiy does not advocate for one religion; the thinking 
suggests that we can learn imidi frcm religicais and spirituality 
in general. 

The new age is not a place in time but a way of thinking 
about the world. It is the bringing together of ideas about 
peace, justice, and love that have been developing over the 
years. It is a realization and acknowledgment of the value of 
self in relaticai to one's interoonnectedness with the world. In 
a world that is so rapidly changing, it is time to focus on vdiat 
contributions eadi one of us can make toward a more livable 
world. New age thinking results in a restructuring of our 
present attitudes about ourselves and our present ways of 
living. The new age concQjtaal model is needed because our 
existing models are no longer cocpletely effective in this 
post-industrial society. 

Hcwe-Murjiiy (1988) suggested that the New Age paradigm 
teaches that: (a) the mind, body, and ^irit are inseparable and 
integrated, (b) the individual is self-organizing in that the 
individual has the inherent abilities to naturally return to a 
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state of balance and to define what is individually significant, 
(c) the individual and her/his total environment are 
interdg)endent and nutually infliJerx:^ each other, (d) life is 
(^Tiamic and constantly changing, and (e) inner ccaisciousness is 
connected with global cxaisciousness (p. 4-5) . Ihese principles 
provide a ftamework for applying the New Age thinking that 
addresses the develcpoent of human potential and the 
interconnectedness of all life. TbB theory and practice of a 
jiiencsnenOTi such as leisure has inplicaticsis within the New Age 
consciousness. 

Tbe Ooonectioxi to Leisure 

An obvious link between New Age consciousness and the basis 
of leisure can be easily found. Leisure is often erbodied in 
the ccming together of pecple of like minds \Aio are striving for 
personal anchor social transfonnation or change. A greater 
appreciation of the meaning of leisure in people's lives and the 
necessity for leisure in order to manifest life changes is a way 
of thinking about hew leisure fits into the New Age 
consciousness. The realization of the centrality of leisure to 
the human conditicMi as well as the holistic nature of leisure 
ej^jeriences also provide a way of understandii^ how leisure fits 
an e3q>anding paradigm (Murphy, 1987) . Further, leisure is an 
e^q^erienoe that involves a connection of the mind, body and 
spirit in reaching is "peak" potentials. The Lidividual in 
leisure has the cjpDrtunity to ti^nscend oneself and to enpcwer 
oneself in the here and na^' as well as for the future. In many 
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philosophical ways, the purest urderstanding of the New Age may 
be directly linked to the value associated with the benefits of 
leisure. People feeling good about thanselves is a shared goal 
of New Age consciousness as well as of leisure. 

Ihe application of New Age ocnsciousness to leisure has 
several other direct relationships. For exanple, stress is a 
ocsaaon part of life. We knew that scoe stress can help each of 
us functicxi better in society. Too mjch stress, however, can 
result in grave ccansequences. Witii increasir^ stress 
expezri&nced by nariy people in today's societal confusion, it is 
even inore critical that people are given an opportunity to take 
time for thesaselves to contesplate who they are and what they 
need. 

EirpcwermoTt describes how one ccraes to believe one has 
cOTtrol over his/her cwn life— not necessarily over life in 
general but over hew one thinks and hew one reacts in the 
world. Learning to think positively about ourselves throu^ 
successful ejq^eriences of leisure in various areas activity 
incliyiing sports, ou^zdoor recreatic»i, arts, crafts, and just 
^'being", is one of the obvious w^ys pecple beocroe ecpowered. 
Feeling ecpcwered also relates to hew each of us finds "ineaning" 
in our life and hew we nurture one another in the appreciation 
of individual differences, weaknesses, and strengths. Pecple 
learn who they are in leisure and this (carries over into other 
contexts of life. Finding meaning and learning about oneself is 
a self-directed jcumey, but in the group structure in vMch 
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leisure often occurs, can learn about the self in 
relationship to others. 

New Age axisciousness can be ecixxlLed tlirau^ noriy aspects 
of life but leisure is cne of the dijnensicns in which time is 
available for people to oontarplate their lives* leisure allows 
for the "state of being" that is necessary for individuad 
transfonnaticxis and changes. Leisure also offers a way to 
e55)lore what brings ineaning into one's life. Leisure has been 
used for the purpose of perscxial transformation for centuries, 
but we are just new beginning to understand hew time, activity, 
and e>q)erienoe are inexplicably associated with leisure. 

Bie New Age consciousness is inanifested in a variety of 
ways. Aspects of hew people portray the New Age are caily small 
pieces of vfcit the enoccpassing ideology is* !Ihe New Age 
consciousness has been associated with: relaxation techniques, 
meditation, stress managssnent, creative visualization, fesninism, 
met^iiysics, ^iritual journeys, channeling, reincamatic^, 
pcwer of positive thinking, holistic medicine, honeopathic 
medicine, crystal healing, rolfing, dietary reform, mysticism, 
sex therapy, yoga, astrology, biofeedback, organic gardening, 
hypnosis, Jungian psychology, inner peace, peace education, and 
new age raosic, to name only a few. All of these activities have 
in ccniTjon the noticxis of persoaial and social transformation and 
c±ange as well as interocnnectedness and interd^)endency. Each 
offers a means for focusing an the human potential aspects of 
living and offers a dimension of leisure potential • 
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Seme people would argue that the New Age cx>nsciousness and 
warsy of the ac±ivities described above are narcissistic and 
hedonistic; saoe people wculd argue that leisure is narcissistic 
also with its focus on the self. In loost cases, people are 
seeking information and ea^^erioTtial opportunities for 
thejnselves to learn about such things as holistic health, 
meditation, yoga, self-hypnosis, and dietary reform wliich will 
enable than to beocme ji^ically and mentally healthier and 
thus, able to ccaitribute more to the world- 

New Age philosophers would argue that revelation is 
necessary before revolution will occur- They would say that the 
best way to change the world is to begin fay changing c»>eself • 
One must have leisure as a possibility to begin to maJce the 
decisiOTs necessary to lead to personal and societal change. 

One of the cxitcomes of New Age consciousness is inner 
peace. Uie concept of feeling good about oneself is a dimension 
of inner peace. Ihe New Age consciousness provides a framework 
for learning to be wiio we are so that we can cfc) the things we 
want to do better. Sane of both New Age consciousness and 
leisure necessitates "getting out of your own way" so you can 
begin to make desired changes. 

leisure also connotes a cOTnection with the environment. 
When one ejqDeriences leisure in the form of everyday es^^eriences 
or as "peak" or flow e>?)eriences, one feels the connectedness 
with the world. The ecological ethic evolves directly from 
interconnections in the universe. The New Age consciousness 
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puts a major focus on caring for the envircsTment and 
appreciating the oneness of humans and nature, Ihis e^q^erience 
of OOTinecticai with the 'jutdoors often occurs in leisure and is 
necessary in order to develop ethics oonoeming the environment 
and the care that laust be given. Hhe New Age offers little new 
infonnation ocaiceming entvirOTnentalism. New Age thinking, 
hcwever, suggests that the major concern we had for the 
envirOTinent in the 1970's can not be forsaken in the 1980-^0's, 
An enviramoental ethic, an outdoor ethic, an ecological ethic 
will remain es inportant today as ever. Since most of us 
e>5)erience the outdoors in our leisure, this connection is 
evident. 

On a philosophical basis. New Age consciousness ard leisure 
^pear to have oannonalities if for no other reasoi than it is 
difficult to clarify these amorphous coiX3^>ts. Yet, many 
parallels are evident in the onerging philosophies of the two 
conc^jts. Ihe N0»7 Age consciousness also has direct 
inplications for the professional doing recreation programming. 
I^licatioQS for Recreation Prograzrmisg 

A number of inplications of the New Age consciousness may 
exist for recreation progranming in ccninunities, youth-agencies, 
and for special popsulatiOTs. Probably most obvious and most 
txuditiOTi in recreation prograiming is the way in vAiich aspects 
of new age living can be incorporated into the program 
offerings. Such instnactional classes and groips related to 
self -hypnosis, yoga, and meditaticai would be good exanples. 
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Ihe need to form partnerships vith other agencies and to 
practice oooperaticxi and interd^)endency is another way of 
viewing the philosopty of New Age ocxisciousness within 
recreation agencies* Ooitinuing efforts to work together and to 
share resources between public and private agencies are ideal 
ways that organizations can underline the need for networking 
and social cocperaticn* 

Ifelping pecple to make decisicxis about their time and 
leisure thrcw^ aspects of leisure education is also inplicit in 
the view of the New age. The philosophical focus on change and 
transformaticai can be taxa^t to pecple thrco^ their choice of 
leisure activities. E555erientia]. education in any number of 
forms may be related to a better understanding of viiat people's 
purpose CSX earth is. 

Stress management and the role that is plays in iraking life 
better for all is also another aspect that can be prograitined for 
within recreation organizaticxis. People can be helped to find 
ways for coping with the ccrplex world throu^ various 
technrques and strategies that can be learned. 

Concern for relaticaiships and fostering cowimunit^ thix>u^^ 
the involvement of people in their am lives thrcxi^ recreation 
participaticai is also key. Recreation organizations do not need 
to always focus on offering services but may be instmnvental in 
enabling people to find their own resources, in serving as a 
broker for connecting pecple or connecting people and 
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informaticxi, and facilitating the cxciing together of pecple 
withjji nei^iborixxxJs to solve their cwn probleans and issues. 

Activities that involve working for peace are also an 
aspect of the New age. Vfedsh (1986, 1988) has described a 
nuETiber of ways that recreation programoers can address issues of 
peace such as ooistructing a peace trail, offering ^)ecial 
celdDrations that surround peace "holidays", ocaiducting 
recycling projects, and stressing non-ccrpetitive as well as 
ccaipetitive recreation activities. Ihe concert: of "New Gaines" 
\Aiile not longer really "new**, is an excellent exaicple of how 
recreation activities can foster new ideas about people and 
their relatiaiships to one another. All of these projects and 
activities bring to people's attention the need to examine their 
values for a changing world. 

Most of these ideas suggest an extension of the recreation 
prograiisning that is already being done by many leisure service 
organizations. New ways of thixUdng about the role of the 
recreation progranuer mi^t be considered as well. Rather than 
a direct service provider, many other opportunities mi^t exist 
for the enabler, facilitator, and recreaticai broker role. 
Further, perhaps leisure ou^t to be infused with other aspects 
of life rather than as a separate "recreation d^)artment". In 
cojranunities, leisure education mi^t be occurring in social 
welfare programs, uneorplqyment centers, and a variety of other 
places v^ere the iitpact may be more oonpletely felt. Pec^le's 
view of leisure services may be too narrcw at the present time 
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and it may be i?) to recreatiori/leisure service professionals to 
develop an expanding view of leisure not only as activity but as 
a ••way of life". 

It is difficult to take an ideological notion like New Age 
thinking and pragmatize it to fit a specific view of a 
prof'^ioxx. Blinking about the New Age consciousness is, 
hcwever, one way to ej^and cxir minds to the ocsning changes that 
need to be addressed. Ihe thinking may provide a philosophical 
basis for understanding sccae of those needed changes. New Age 
thinking can provide a new conceptual mode].. Howe-Murphy and 
Murphy (1988) su^ested it is essential that the knowledge base 
be broadened in the therapeutic recreation profession and that 
service delivery be reexamined. Ihis is true for all areas of 
leisure services. 

Further, New Age thinking can provide a way for individual 
professionals to xmderstand thanselves better in the world. 
Ihrou^ this ideology, a hi^er consciousness may be found vhich 
can provide the iirpetus and energy for undertaking changes that 
need to be considered. It is difficult for many of us to 
separate the personal from the professional and the New Age 
consciousness suggests that this s^)aratiOT may not be 
necessary. As Hcwe-Murphy and Murphy suggested, "Leisure, as 
with other elements of one's existence is relevant to the degree 
that the individual perceives his or her experience as emanating 
from within one's own being and connection with the universe" 
(1988, p. 51) . A set of beliefs in the form of a New Age 
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consciousness can help eadi of \is as individuals to be better 
persons and thus, able to functicai better as professionals. 

OQDcl\xsio(ns 

It is hard to say just exactly v^t new age thinking is and 
what it is not. It is difficult to say jiost exactly what 
leisure is and vAiat it is not. We have not offered many nev/ 
ideas in this article, but we hope we have described the New Age 
ideology and seme of the potent:ial ^plications it itay have to 
understanding the phenCiHenon of leisure and the directions in 
\^^lich our practice mi^t be inovii>g, 

Ihe New Age consciousness is a way of thinking and living. 
It is based on an inward joun>ey vMch leads to outward change, 
both personally and socially. Regardless of what aspect of life 
we are discxissing, ail of us are trying to understand vdio we are 
and vAiat we are doing on the planet. Iv is necessary to have 
leisure asi a central ocnponent of our lives and the lives of our 
constituaits. New age consciousness can provide an additional 
philosc^ical f rairework for helping to give leisure the place 
v*iich it so ridily deserves in all individuals' lives. 
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A BAGKOxansQf DicBonoior 
and a Personal ^'Sense of Wonder*': 
(Motorized vs. Self-Propelled Trail Users) 

Gary D. Willden 
Weber State College, Ogden, UT 

ABSmRCT 

This paper presents a hi^ily personal e>q)loration of the 

philosophical roots of sane of the author's biases regarding 

outdoor recreatic^i in general, and self-propelled versus 

notorized trail users in particular. 

It is part lament for some of the ^?ast, vdiich was. 
It is part Indictment of aspects of the Present, vMch are. 
It is part Celebration of America's great outdoors, vAiich 
ever will be. 

The purpose of the narrative is not to malign any element 
of society, but to stinRilate thinking and perhaps greater 
awareness of the intensely personal recreation heritage each of 
us has. It offers no panacea, nor even viable short-term 
solutions. It is siirply; an exercise in nostalgia, a critical 
look at \Aiat is, and a hc^ful plea for vtot might yet be. 
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mtioductioti 

Vfe are ic^idly multiplying not merely t^pes of work, 
but types of play as well. . .a leisure-time catmitment can 
serve as the basis for an entire life-style... the realm of 
leisure, unlike that of work, is little constrained by 
practical ocmsiderations. Here imagination has free play 
and the mind of man can conjure up incredible varieties of 
"ftin"... producing large nunbers of "ftm j^)ecialists". As 
technology makes new qports possible, we can anticipate the 
formation of hi^y varied new play cults. . .skydivers. . . 
glider enthusiasts, scuba divers, hot rodders, drag racers 
(trail bikers, 4-^*ieelers, snowmobilers)...each of these 
r^resents a leisure-based subcult alrea(fy organized around 
a technological device. 

Toffler, 1971, pp. 288-290 
I si^^pose I was more fortunate than most. I was blessed 
with the oi^rtunity to grew yjp the son of a man vAio loved the 
outdoors. Not that he was particularly well-versed jji lore, 
knowledgeable in the natural sciences, or even of a strong 
jAiilosophical bent; Dad was sirrply at home away from hcane. The 
Outdoors was for me> a treat . 

Iflhen he took me hunting, we spent more time admiring than 
hunting. When we went canping, we marveled more than we 
pioneered. While driving thrcw^ scenic areas we were forever 
forsaking the pavement for the "scenic route" (Dad's ei^iiemism 
for vdierever an intriguing dirt track mi^t lead) . As Wallace 
Stegner said of his friend Dave Bcxiner. "...He is a back-road 
fiend, and is relatively lanh^^py on asphalt.. .Everything on a 
back road always looks spectacular to him (Stegner, 1980, p. 
51). 

Wfe'd bcwnce along dirt mountain roads, hi^ up off the 
Alpine Scenic loop bdiind Mt. Tiirpanogos, and I'd be in awe of 
tb.e grandeur about me. Tiiip, the "Slewing maiden" of Ute 



Indian legends, reclined majestically over six-thousand feet 
above to a suniait I had first aciiieved the previous summer on 
the annual mass climb of the itoontain. Late fcill foliage was 
breathta]dng in the subtlety of its coloratiai, but as a 13-year 
old I was only dimly aware of hues beyond the startling yellows 
and oranges of the "quakies" and the scrub oak (populus 
treanuloides, and quercus gaittoelii) . 

It was deer season and I loved it. Not that hunting was so 
fulfilling, but it was just so great to be outdoors with itty 
Dadi At that tma there were not the great drunken hordes in 
phosphorescent orange we see today in their Winnabunkas and 
Runnamucikc:s; only a relative few, dressed in siirple red, were 
out for the hunt (not for the "harvest") , for the ootpanionships 
(not for the drinking, brawling) , for the fun and father-son 
togetherness (not for the macho wee^xxv-wielding) , and for the 
beautiful outdoors, crj^ fall air and sunshine (not for the 
mechanized 'cairp-out") . 

Dad joked about hearing "tucks snort" aixi sang (off-key) 
renditions, of Mason Williams' ditties (such forgettable 
favorites as the "Moose-Gocser's Lament", and the "Dog-Kicker's 
Dirge") . Dad was a down-to-earth man, with an (occasionally) 
earthy sense-of-humox'. Be loved the outdoors. I loved him and 
the things he loved. 

Travel in the fifties was still something of an adventure, 
as opposed to the regimented and artificial tourist e^^^ienoe 
of today. While financially unable to travel far we did travel 
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frequently, and to destinaticxis not found on rest tourists' 
itineraries of the day. Vfe e3$)lored the back-oountry of itany 
western National Barks viien it was still bold to do so; 
Yellowstone (oonoplete with lots of bears!), Bryoe, Zion, Arches, 
the Caryonlands oountiy 2X)d more fell under our tread and 
scrutiny. Wonders b^)eld were wonders indeed; not 
soientif ically-interpteted phenomena reduced to the lowest 
cxOTtcn denocainators of fact, frequency, voliame, dimensions, 
genus and species. 

Of course, in the words of Mark Twain, "Ihings sure aren't 
like they used to be, and it's doubtful if they ever were." I 
may just be e5q)eriencing that little understood blurring of 
hindsi^t that causes most of us to idealize the past. If I 
sharpen iny retrospective view numerous detractors come into 
focus; early clear-cutting in the forests, n^ountain cabin slums, 
prctolems with littering, huroaiyanimal conflicts, and other 
precursors to the r:3ssive dilenroas in our outdoors today. 
Unfortunately, we have not, in large measure, grown 40 years 
smarter since I was a boy, only 40 years deeper. 

As a child, I grew i:?) in a suburban environment on the west 
side of the Salt Lake Valley. With the spirit injected by my 
father's propensities and scxoe degree of iny own innate 
adventurousness, I spent a great deal of time cut and about my 
home, nei^iborhood, and greater vicinity, our town just quit at 
the end of my streta and opened onto hills, sand & gravel pits, 
and dry farms. My friends and I hiked and e^qplored these 
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environs and made of them our cwn extended range/playground. We 
junped off the 'cliffs' at the gravel pits onto the sand slopes 
belcw and built two-story tree houses in the old elm trees that 
bordered the subdivision. 

In the midst of such antics however, I would frequently be 
stepped in fascina^icxi at: the way sand slid dowr:*=''':pe - 
fanlike, fluidly; the texture of the elm tree sap that 007 id 
from wcxinds and tre? crotches, imlti-colored and viscous; the 
succession of wildflcwers that dotted the fields down even to 
the tiny 'belly-flcwers' \diich I would sttxty and then taJce home 
in bouquet to my mother. Indeed, the "Sense of V?bn3er" 
concerning the Natural World, so praised by Rache]. Carson, 
(1956) developed early and strong in ny beii^, aixJ the Outdoors 
was a miracle ! 

Occasionally three or four of las (neighborhood JdLds my age) 
would hike two miles out to "the Tre^", a small clxister of elms 
and maples west of home thrxxi^ the gravel pits and across the 
dry fanns. Vfe'd take sandwiches, sit in the brandies and watch 
the grain wave in the breezes. I never tired of watching that 
scene. It must have been iruch like a coastal child watdiing the 
surf; there'd be a dip in the grain heads off a hundred yards or 
so and we'd sit transfixed as it flowed like a small breaker 
tcward us, and then delist as first the sound of it and then 
the li<^t breath of air would readi our perch. 

I'd lie on my stccaoh for long periods and become utterly 
lost in the subtle moveanent of water at the edge of Big 
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Cottonwood Creek \^en we went canping each sunnier. It offered 
endless tran^xjrt in imagination visualizing life as a water 
strider or stCHie fly. Wouldn't it be soasthing afterall to be 
able to walk cxi water - Oh, we of little faith! 

Sitting beside a snail canpfire, I turned up iny 8-year old 
nose at iry burnt tin-foil dinner. All decked-out in blue ard 
gold, re^lendent and proud in ny new Cub Scout uniform 
("Official BSA"1), I ejq:erienoed iny first scout day canp at good 
old Caitp Tracy Wigwam, vp Mill creek Canycxi east of Salt lake. 
(In 1954, in many ways, it was so easy to be an innocent) . 

Oh, so marry e^qDeriences. . . .but always en^iiasizing breadth 
and variety of ea^xDsure, often perhaps, at the expense of d^Jth 
and understandirg. 

At 17 hcwever, I found ny way into the Amy Guard and 
enlisted in the Special Fdrces. ExcitereaTt! Challenge! 
Opportunity! I was to beccne a "Green Beret"! Military training 
suited me just fine. I reveled in the e^5)eriences; Basic & 
Advanced Training, Junp School at Fort Benning, and finally 
training as an instructor in an Alpine iXTtachmsnt to teach 
hi^-angle rock clinibing, search and rescue, and mountaineer- 
ing. It was memorable. I was developing a more positive self 
image^ greater faith in ny piQ^ical self. I learned to tnast 
and rely on r^' body. It would do what I wanted it to do. Ihe 
outdoors had become a stage upon vMdi ny long-latent desires 
for activity found e^ressicai. Nature was a milieu in viiich I 
could test nyself , test others, seek fulfillment. 
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Discortaant notes sounded hoi^ver, and with increasing 
frequency, in tte pastoral raovesnents of this ^'My World 
Synjixsiy". Wiile experiencing sonething almost akin to inystic 
transport during hikes and caxjss-^xxmtry ski tours along lovely 
routes such as the Desolation Trail (posted: "CLOSED TO MOTOR 
VEHXCIES") , the sudden roar of an approaching gaggle of trail 
bi]<ers or snowmobilers would intirude; shattering lay solitxrie, 
puncturing uy peace* 

Bieir riders could not be reasoned with. I tried, 
rrepeatedly. Biey seemed to feel that possession of such a 
inachine prosdded all the license they required to do whatever 
they pleased. Signs, restrictions and closures were 
meaningless. To than HDrsepcwer vss all-pcwer. 

Suddenly, for ine all was changed, int er nq pted, while I was 
in GemEmy for two years. Gernany! That occpact nation, only 
sli^tly larger than ny own native Utah, but heme to 60 
millions! I learned lessons of intensive land use; making every 
square foot count. Thousands have hiked popular paths throu^ 
the woods and fields of Germany, soae for centuries, yet without 
the enviroraaental danage ^jparent ot ny favorite Utah mountain 
trails f ollcwing the passa^ of mere tens on one sunjner 
weekend! Unfortunately, I had little opportunity to wander 
those narvelous Taitcxij.c ways and byways as I was busy peddling 
my bike throu^ city and town, village and farm, in suit ar , 
tie, my books in my wicker basket. 



I nellowed, matured, and returned heme to attend BYU. In 
time I found vtet was to beocoe ay niche in life - one cxjuld 
make a living with a major in Rec3:eaticni Hcne at last! I I had 
fcund what I wanted to be (if) I grew i:?)". Recreation 

ccurses and field experiences along with other new-found 
interests sparked cuch exciteaoaent. I clijobed, skied, and 
e^^jlored caves all over the West. I participated in survival 
es^jeditions and e^^jerimented with a nonconsunptive lifestyle. 
The outdoors had beocrae an cbsessicn , sy raison d'etre. While 
recreating so vigorously, I was re-creating my very existence. 

I became indeed, a wilderness "consumer", shopping about 
carefully for the dioioest ejqjerienoes, the most beautiful 
locales, the most challenging activity. I formed ny own 
business{es) to earn ny living in and fran the outdoors. I 
guided badqjacking and clinbing parties fran all over the 
country to sane of my "secret places" all over the West. 
Moreover, underlying all of my outdoor pursuits was a foundation 
of elesnental re^^ct for my wilderness playgrounds. I truly 
espoused and practiced a "leave no trace" ethic. Those I 
instmcted and guided were thorou^y indoctrinated as to what 
constituted acceptable behavior and practices on my trips. Sosns 
prcfcably thcu^t I resonbled Truman Ifedsen's definition of a 
Fanatic; One who has lost his direction and doubled his speed . 
Nevertlieless, I felt oertain of my direction. 

As the years wore on I gradually became iitaiiersed in the 
outdoor activity fraternity; with friends of similar ilk I 



hiked, backpacksd, clintoed, skied, toured, floated, tubed, 
canoed, kayaked, caved, soared, walked, and ran. I botanized, 
geologized, archeologized, astroncmized, fossilized (1), and 
anthrcpologized* I saw, felt, ssmelled, tocfeched, tasted, and 
perceived. Ihe Natural World was heme and classrocm, bedrocaon 
and dining roan, observatory and laboratory, teacher and 
taskmster, •..and j&lend. 

Frcan the National Speleological Society I learned: Take 
nothing but pictures, leave nothing bit footprints, kill nothing 
but tiiae. Form rhe International Backpacker's Association and 
otliers I learned: Pack it in - Pact it out - Pacik it all out! 
Frm the Seattle Mountaineers I lean^ed about 'Tlie Ten 
Essentials". From the Amy Airborne and Green Berets I learned 
about training and preparedness. Frcm Larry Dean Olsen I 
learned abcxit the priorities of survival and about ooc^)eraticai. 
From Edward Ali^ay I learned to value that vMch I had learned to 
love. And, teem special people along the way I learned to love 
that viiich had true valvie. "Sermons in stOTies, books in flowing 
brooks". Lessons learned along the ways and byways of an 
outdoor life. 

In his book "Ihe Sound of Mountain Water", Wallace Stegner 
refers to John Moir (doesn't everybocfy?) "...who practically 
invented tlie Sierra and vAio should certainly have been one to 
mourn polluticxi of the clean wilderness. He wasn't. 
Instead thinking what men did to incuntains, he k^ his mind 
on what the inountains did to men" (Stegner, 1980, p. 64) . 



Time and again during back-cxxnitrY jaxmts and expeditions I 



e^5)erienced (close) encxxmters (of the worst kind) with other 

trail users/abusers viiich left me with firm cxxnmitjnents to try 

to educate of fen3ers and potential future wilderness desecrators 

to minimize over- and in p roper use of the wild outdoors. 

Exaitples: A beautiful carrpsite near a pristine lake in the 
Wind Rivers; cccopletely and totally destroyed (at 
least for the noct generation or so) by a Boy 
Scout troop who ditched their tents and cut 
bou^ for beds and lean-to's, stripping the 
greenery from every fir and pine within 200 yards 
of the site, up to the hei^it a 13-year old can 
reach. 

An instructor for the Naticxial Outdoor Leadership 
School (NOIS) inarching his charges dcwn a trciil 
in tiv^ Winds "harvesting** the 3d.pe, delicious 
huckleberries by soocping vp a vfe)le plant fran 
the trail side and picking the tiny berries off as 
he walked; being followed by 15 clients v*o, 
certain that their guide knew best, followed 
suit. 

Sierra dub and Wilderness Society groips in both 
the Winds and the Uintas, exsceeding all Forest 
Service limits and going into fragile drainages 
in groups of 30-40 people /dth 40-90 horses! So 
maiQ^, and all, seemingly oblivious to the havoc 
they're wreaking with their feet and hooves, gaze 
at the wonders of "nature" above and around them, 
never noticing the destruction at their feet. 

Each of these "self-propelled" trail lasers/abusers, and 

roany others like than have been paid a courtesy call by a young 

guide and have been requested to OCT^ider the consequeix^s of 

their actions; had alternatives and options for their offensive 

techniques suggested. Scraetimes these corrments were received 

well and appreciatively and at other times with rancor and 

bitterness. But for all of these self-propelled users there is 

yet hc^; in education, in maturation, in greater awareness. 
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There is, ixMwer, fx substantial segnient of the 
bac]c**cxxmtry trail using population vhich has, in wj e}q>erience, 
proven to be singularly incapable of modifying its inz^ropriate 
wilderness behacvior: Ihe Motorized Trail user > After over 30 
years of unpleasant ooeadstenoe with this offensive species, I 
have ocme to the conclusion that hoped-for cooperation and 
change eure most unlikely, and that other solutions me^ have to 
be sought. 

Pro/Cbn biases run de^ in such issues and determirie 
prcponents/c^ponerrts on either side will not likely be stirred 
by such a si^Derficial (and biased!) treatirient as this one. 
Hcwever, in the words of George Leonard, we frequently find 
ourselves either wittingly or •^ .iiriknowir^ly playing the 
Dichotomy feme, an old standby of reporters ai>d scholars in this 
culture. Bie rules of this game are quite siirple: Find a 
didiototr/ . Widen it . Forrralize it and analyze it . Teach it in 
school . Live diciiotanously ^' (leoiard, 1974, p. 144). 

Any^ye tr^ped into playing the Didiototy Game is forced to 
elect between two 3mitually-ea:lusive theories/practices/ 
beliefs. In actuality, there's no need to get sucked into this 
old either/or game. In the real world, both viewpoints always 
hold at least partial tnith, and there are generally other 
possibilities as well. Nevertheless, the Ifotorized/Self- 
Propelled conflict has its dichotonies. Ohey're in every facet 
fixan participation style, motivaticai, intensity, frequency. 
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behavior, financial investment, tax structures, and location, to 

other less loeasurable oorponents such as attitude and intent. 

Well, enou^ of polemics. We're off to the outdoor 

aiiphitheater. Nature has set the stage, man's technology has 

provided the props, and as in any self-reroecting Shakespearan 

drama, the characters' costume changes give clxie to their 

ciianging roles. The seasons are the playmaker: Spring- 

Suramer-Fall it Hikers vertis Bikers. Winter scenes are played by 

Cross-country Skiers V3. Sncwmobilers. As the curtain rises: 

Scene One: "Cros^-country skiers caiplain that the solitude of 
the outdoor recreation e>5)erienoe is mined by the noise of 
the snowmobile vMle the sncwmobilers contend that since 
their registraticn fees pay for trailheads and trail 
maintenance, their ri^ts are to be considered first" 
(UC3RA, Sncwmobiling in Utah, p. 14) . 

Hie Outdoor Recreation Agen / representative counters that 

procedures are underway to ameliorate this inequit/. Sound 

level (decibel) maxiraoros have been reduced and skiers and sncw 

machiners alike made new coranitnients to cooperation in various 

outdoor recreation conferences and planning sessions. Before 

the scene can change however, a hopeful ^ency understudy 

introduces a new wrinkle. 

"Land Managers in other states satisfy cross-country 
skiers' needs by requiring skiers to register their skis, 
just as snowmctoilers register their vehicles. Hie 
registration fees are used to fund the building and 
maintenarxse of parking areas and to give skiers their own 
quiet locations with groomed trails and warning, 
informational and directional signs. (UQRA, Utah 
Ctt)ss-<3ountry Skiing, p. 7) . 

New, such a speech on the part of a protagonist may or may 
not please cdl theater-goers. I, for one can do nicely without 



grooBfned trails and am basically c^^posed to '^warning, informa- 



tional and directional signs", but a small registration fee for 

access inprwements, parking areas, and s^>arate use areas for 

motorized and self-prcpelled users?. • . Where do I sign? 

Scene l^fo: . .cctpetiticai between two recreational activities 
can disrupt the social patterns of recreaticai use. When 
this occurs, the more primitive form of participation will 
be overwhelmed by the more modem (read: technological) 
form. Ihis is based an the assunf^tion that vdien two 
activities overlap spatially, the one with the more modem 
form of transportation will prevciil" (Jubenville, 1978, p. 
239) . What better soliloquy for zosiing of recreational 
use? "By staging from separate trail heads and losing 
natural barriers to s^arate the snowmobiler and 
cross-country skier, one has effectively zoned. . .zones 
should have well-defined topogrc^iiic boundaries to separate 
them physically, visually, and aurally*' (Jubenville, 1975, 
p. 218). 

Such approaches are p?irt of a story sub-plot; 
management by desig n. Directing vehicle use with the aid 
of natural barriers to subtly say "Stay on the Trail " can 
alleviate many offenses. And ?Jiasrauch as recreational 
vehicle use is established as a "legitimate form of 
recreation" (\XSSi, Utah 0H7 Resource Inventory and OtN 
User, n.d., p. 13)., and inasmuch as "Realistically, the 
only way to eliminate the environmental degradation 
associated with off-road vdhicle use is to eliminate 
off-road vehicle use is to eliminate off-road vehicles" 
(Jubenville, 1978, p. 274), (wish we could, eh!..). Zoning 
of back-country uses seems to be an acc^)table coipromise. 
Jubenville does seem to recognize that there will be those 
incapable of respecting established zcaies. He lists six 
alternatives to help in directing ca?V Users to afprc^riate 
locations: 1. Developed and marked trails 2. Fencing 3. 
Signing 4. Access points 5. Citizen participation in 
decision-making, and 6. Law enforcement (Jubenville, 1978, 
p. 248-249). 

Scene Three: Ah yes, law Enforcement. A uniformed 

representative of Utah's Finest strides center stage to 
ejqplain: "No person shall operate a recreation vehicle in 
connection with acts of vandalism, harassment of wildlife 
or domestic animals, burglaries or other criines, or damage 
to the envircMTment Tuiiich includes pollution of air, water 
or lane?, abuse of the watershed, iirpairment of plant or 
animal life or ew^essive medhanical noise" (Utah 
Recreation Vehicle Act, Section 13) . "But hew can that be 
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enforced?" asks a inGj±)er of the audienoe of the Man in 
Blue^ "I've seen offenders run dcwn closure signs and tear 
up fragile meadows with their knobbies; taJcan their license 
numbers, made ccirplaiints, offered to testify with other 
witnesses and all only to be told not to bother, that they 
won't be prosecuted beyond a "slc^ on the hand", silence 
fron Ihe Ij^rwman. "Failure to deal positively by federal, 
state, ajuntry and cocraunity governments with these 
probleiQS is irregxusible and attributes to the gixwing 
wave of public anti-OHV sentiment" (UORA, Utah 0H7 
Resairce Inventory and CXiV User, p. 13) . 

^'Ihere are, everyoie agrees, a sannall number of users 
that cause envircxTmental degradation and ocaiflict with 
other resource lasers. Ihere are two basic t^^pes of 
environroental abusers; (1) The delit)erate atwser or 
criminal, and (2) those v*io do not realize because of 
inadequate education or lack of social awareness, the 
results of their acts" (ibid. , p, 12) • 

Neuxator (off-stage) : "Perhaps if the recommendations of the 

Outdoor Recreation Agency study, "Utah's Off-Hi^iway Vehicle 

Users" were fully iitplemented, scroe improvement would be noted. 

Recommendation One states that OHV dealers, school districts, 

the Division of Barks and Recreation and other develop required 

certification courses in proper (XN xase". Such a "OIV Safety 

and Eiiviromrental Education Certification Program "^ similar to 

the a'dsting required "Hunter Safety course" could go a long way 

toward eliminating current difficulties. 

Audience kiioitzcr: "Bduc^iticn and certification aren't the 

answer! Take a look at the practices of sc«ne of cur well-known 

"conservationist" outdoor groi5)3". (Ex^atple 3, p. 4). "Ihe 

outfitted parties were the worst offenders, particularly those 

sponsored by a few conservation organizations. A group of 20 

people may have had as many as 100 horses for a 10-day pack trip 
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through an area that was not durable enough to sustain that 
level of use" (Jubenville, 1975, p. 93) • 

author: Dear Reader, I'm sorry, but if I )a>ew the answer I'd 
have given it sooner and saved all the verbiage* Serious 
cxx:peration is needed between iiser grotps and organizations* 
Education (and perhaps certification) are needed at all levels. 
A Trail User's Code of Ethics and perh^ss a self-policing policy 
by organized groc^ fron both canps mig^t help too. 
Badc-oountry ZONING, and funding for scroe substantial 
enforcement programs would also make a difference. VJhatever 
st^>s are officially taken, it seems iirperative and incumbent 
upon adl outdoorspeople to 2?eq)cnsibly vise their outdoor 
resources and ocramunicate the iirportanoe of that attitude to all 
others possible. It may yet be that self-propelled and 
motorizai trail users can beocme nore alike, if only in a mutual 
regard for the inherent value, jBragilit/, and irreplaceable 
nature of their shared resource base. 

John Muir said, "In Wild(er)ness is the Preservation of the 
World". Perhaps in greater awareness and sensitivity will be 
the Preservation of the Wilderness, 
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GREAT BCX)KS IN RECREATICN AND lEISURE 

Charles H. Hamnersley 
University of Idaho 

ABSTR&CT 

The increasingly accelerating pace of cur culture and 
profession has focused our collective attention towards the 
future, thereky, distancing us ftxm the wisdcra of the past. Ihe 
evolving societal demands on our field have dticuiyed our 
professions image, but not, its essence. Uiis essence is 
reflected in the philosophies of the exc^>tional leaders and 
thinkers in our field es^ressed thrcu^ their writings. 

This article atterrr ts to identify the "great books" in 
recreation and leisure. Ihrou^ informal inquiry of colleagues, 
practitioners, and an extensive literature review ei^t works 
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are proposed for iiiclusion in this prestigious category. Names 
such as Huizinga, de Grazia, Pierper, Bri^tbill and others v4io 
contrihuted their timeless insists in the evolving recreation 
and leisure professicxi are recognized. Once these works were 
identified, arguments for the iiDpoi±anoe of esqwsing students 
and practitioners to the philosophical foundations of the 
profession are developed.. ConcerDs include the ccaitinuing 
marKet oriented developroents of the field without a locderating 
0iilosc^y r^resenting our human service origins. The need for 
understanding and contatplating the Icxng term iirpacts of a 
profession driven by eooncniic iitperatives gains insists from 
visionaries in the past and present. Ohrough a great books 
courst xdents would find a blend of the past with that of the 
modem profession, a balance of the practical and the ideal. 

Great Books m Recreation 
The profusion of articles, paitfiilets, and books in recreation 
and leisure services continues to overviielm the practitioner and 
educator alike. Mang this rising tide in a vocational and 
technical paper sea, our philosophical foundations are adrift. 
Accelerated societal changes and resulting new demands on our 
field have changed our image, but not the essence of our 
profession. This essence is elxicidated by the exceptional 
thinkers and leaders in our professions past, ax^ present. 
However, current recreation and leisure studies curricula 
requirements, in most institutions, are deficient in courses 
esqxDsing students to the great thinkers and founders of our field. 
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Academic institutions are requiring students to have sane 
background in the history anchor philosophy of recreation and 
leisure Ihis is losually a brief recounting of historical evmts 
and leaders that iitpacted the evoluticai of our profession. 
Goodale and Godbey (1988) offer an excellent synthesis of 
history and philosophy in 'TSie Evoluticxi of Leisure." Even in 
this extraordinary work, the authors suocunb to a "cliff note" 
nentalitf in using excerpts froa a vast array of books covering 
politics, religion, sociology, psychology, eoonoRiics, education 
and philosophy which prohibit ai^ in-depth ccnprehension of 
specific writers. 

If a profession is based on a unique bocty of knowledge, 
then, the continuum of that knowledge is based on exertplary 
tliinkers and philosophers. Ihe preservation and continuilr^ of 
the uniqueness of our bocfy of knowledge is dependent on exposing 
students to this heritage. If we, as educators, reduce this 
jjiformaticai to e«:!erpts, we defeat the synergistic value of the 
criginal work. These extraordinary and outstanding literary 
adiieveroents deserve our undivided attention in a new recreation 
and leisure studies course. 

A "Great Books in Recreation and Leisure" course v;ould 
inculcate our future professionals and current practitioners in 
the timeless values and philosophies of the leisure service 
profession. A great books course would ideally include thr^ ^ or 
four of the books listed below, with eadi being reported on and 
discussed by nvembe^'^ of the class. 
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By proposing a need for a great books cxxirse the immediate 

question is, what criterion identifies a great book in 

recareatiOT and leisure? John Agresto (1988) identifies great 

books as "always new, always cc ait eiqporary, always relevant - 

that they can transform our viese of ourselves and the world" (p, 

11) . Ihis they certainly do, great books are great becaiise they 

talk about great things and great ideas. Certainly many writers 

are neglected in their cwn tisre. Ideas take time to be absorbed 

into a cultures collective consciousness, or for original 

thou^ts to be landerstood. Ihe writers of the prt^x)sed great 

books were and are analytic and moral philosophers whose primary 

interests in play, recreation, or leisure inpacted the state of 

human affairs. Ihey offer new insists into ourselves and our 

culture and new horizoais for the mind These philosophers have 

made a timeless COTtrifcwtion to our professicxia]. identity and 

present issues v*dch are still relevant in today's society. 

Therefore, throu^ informal interviews with colleagues, 

Pi.actitioners and an extensive literature review, the following 

books are proposed as great books in recreation and leisure. 

de Grazia, Sebastian (1973) . Of Time. Work and leisure , 
Millwood, New York: Kcaus International Publications 

Huizinga, Jc*an (1955) . Homo Ludens ; A Study of the Play 
Element in Culture . Boston: Beacon Press. 

Only the first tw books had a consensus for inclusion as great 

books, other suggestions were: 

Aristotle. Niconachaen Ethics . E9c. 6. Tr. by L. H. 

Greenwood. 1909. Salem, New Hanpshire: Ayer Co. 
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Bri^tbill, Charles (1961) • Wan and Leisure ; A Fhilosofi^Y 
of Recreation ^ Er^lewood cliffs, lU: Prentice-Hall. 

Nash, Jay B (1960) • Hiilosqphy of Recreation and Leisure . 
Dubuque, lA: Wtn. C. Brown Co. 

Neulinger, J. (1981). To Leisure; An Introduction . 
Bostcai: Allyn and Baccn, Inc. 

Pi^jer, Josef (1964) . Leisure: The Basis of culture . New 
Yorfc: New American Library. 

RcKiney, G. Ott (1972) . Off the Job Livincr: A inodem 
oonoept ofrocreaticyi and its place in the postwar 
world . Salem, New Hanpehire: Ayer Co. 

Granted, there are other insi^tful and educational works 
that may be added to this list. The effort to identify a 
ooaiplete collecticxi of great booJcs in recreaticffi and leisure 
must be a cOTtinual process. 

However, the questicxi arises, ^*at purpose or use is a 
collection of great books? Jay B. Nash (1960) stated »*we cannot 
e^qpect mch help froa the e>q?erience of yesterday; yet we have 
only yesterday's words, concepts , and ideas for guides" (p. 
197) . In the acadonic ende' */or to advance the field, inore 
attention is being turned to creating new courses based on 
current trends in technology, coiminicatiai, ocsrroercial 
recreation and tourism. This e^qDansioi of the core requirsnents 
necessitates a ccEpaction of the recreation and leisure studies 
curriculum. A result of this ccsroacticai is that most 
undergraduates and graduate students are never adequately 
e^^xDsed to the great thinkers and philcsc0iers of our 
professiOT. 
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Techniques and practical c^iicatioais are the bricks of the 
recreation and leisure studies curriculum, but ideas and \'^lues 
are the inortar. These factors oarbine to form the basis of 
knowledge an \*ich our professional foundations are built. 
Without ihis e^qxDsure to our professiorcil heritage the current 
curriculm denies sti2LMit:s the educational balance that 
historical and philosophical writers can offer. 

Ihe long term iapact on professionals in the field vdio are 
only ejTOsed to currer± tiaa deepening, recreation managenjsnt 
and ccgignercializatim theories will be se^er, Bie oeaaocratic 
humn service ethics vdiich enoccpass our professions beginnirg 
would be transforsed to a luoveaasnt ecjtesizing leisure for a fe^ 
and free tiiae oonsunpticn for the nar^, d^^ending on their 
discretionary inocne. Ihe ability to weat the needs of the 
individual will beccEoe the ability to develop, advertise and 
package leisure wants, saginton and Ford (1985) state "that 
individuals seek out e3q>eriexx:es, not products, activities, 
services, facilities. {p.83) yet nucb of the field continucj 
to focus these inarket develcpnents. Ihe leisure laarket is 
ce'^'lingless, it is based on acquiring and consuming goods and 
services and isgnores human growth and development as the greater 
good and purpose of the profession. Sdsastian de Grazia (1973) 
alludes to an old sayir*j '^Jhat is haiored in a country is 
cultivated there," (p. 3) . What are tte recreaticxi and leisure 
institutions cultivating? 



Throu^ a great books course, students would find a blend 

of the past with that of the inodeni professicai, a balance of the 

pracrtical and the ideal. As our profession speeds into the next 

decade, should it not pause to reflect upon its philosophical 

origins, and ponder the cjiesticns of content v€-.:sus form of 

recreation and leisure studies curricula. 

Special NDte: All of the suggested great books are available 
from the publishers except the books ty Charles Bri^tbill, "Man 
and leisure" and Jay b. Nash, "Riiloscpiy of Secreation and 
Leisure." These two books are available from the University of 
Idaho, Recreation Department, Memorial Gym, Rocm 109, ^Sosccw, 
Idaho 83843. 
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LEISURE TRAVEL <3VN STSEICH YCfJR KD© WD CHaNSE YOUR LIFE 



Benjamin de Kayos 
Brighaan Young University 



ABSTRACT 

The natiOTal picture of tourism is made xsp of individuals 
v^o are motivated to travel. They do so if they have learned 
that traveling will satisfy their needs and wants. Using 
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various sources of infonnaticai, they form an image in their 
minds of a destination. If the image is perceived as satisfying 
their needs and wants, they will travel. 

Vila are the tourists? VBiy do people tate vacations? What 
is the stinulus that causes interest in travel? 

Some studies in travel literature indicate that travel 

notivations can fit into several categories. 

Psycholocrical ; Perhaps the relief of pressures, relieves 
feeling of tension. 

Self-Actualizatic^ : Provides the opportunity for self 
discovery; satisfaction of inner desires. 

Educational : To knew and be able to understand. 

Aesthetic : i^reciation of beauty, relationship to envirtCTaent, 
scenery. 

A zest for desiring new ex^riencses in the chosen 
lifestyles of maxi>* people in American is beconing a way of 
life. Self inprovement tends to be a relatively elite activity. 

Several references ^^ecifically link recreation and health, 
inplyinj relationship between the two. 

Others believe ^he intrinsic motivations are the reasons 
why pecple travel; sun, beaches, good food, ni^t life, shopping 
etc. . . Yet mary others said the reasons are to have fun and 
enjoyment. 

Introduction 

Travel and tourism are inevitably related to leisure. It 
is true that travel takes time and may be reserved for long 
weekenr'c and vacations, but Americans still take to the roads by 
the millions v^ien they get the chance. Ihe national picture of 
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leisure travel is made xjp of individuals who are inotivated to 
travel. 

VBiat is the Appeal to Travel ? 

V!ho are the tourists? Why do people tate vacation? What 
is the stiinulus that causes interest in travel? At one tine 
people joum^/ed out of necessity. Military ventures, business 
trips, visits vath families, and hous^K>ld moves ware the 
primary reasons for traveling. Ihe recreaticn student is aware 
that as the efficiency of trar5:5X>rtation inprcrves, the amount of 
leisure time ij>creases. Ttoday travel, thou^ still done for the 
above reasons, is associated with leisure and recreatic»i 
activities. Travel agencies estimate that more than fifty 
percent of the bookings in their industry are for individuals 
involved in leisure-time pursuits. 
leisure Travel "New Romanticism " 

Fran Trafalga Square and the Reman Oolisami to regular 
campsites and youth hostels all around Eurcpe, or National Parks 
in the U.S., American tourists are back in force all year. 
VJhile many relax ai the beach or on luxury tours, surprisingly a 
large nuniber of people devote their leisure travel to all sorts 
of productive "fun" projects. 
The Effect of Culture on Travel 

For May White, self-iicproveanent is almost an dosassion. 
After raising a family, she feels that now is her time to leam 
and do "adl those things she always wanted to do." Her list of 
seif^-iitprovement efforts in the last 10 years is staggering; she 
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has a desire for travel, history, geogr^iiy, photography, 
languages, culturs etc. . . . and all this for preparation and 
'•back grounding" for Leisure Travel. 

In 1984, Ifery traveled throng central Europe. VJhile in 
Austria she found herself "hooked" on the history of the 
Austrian Bipire, beginning with "Franz Joseph" and "Sissie", 
then e}5)anding into the vdiole history of the Hapsburg Bpopire. 
While in Venezia she was attracted to architecture, glass 
blowing and many other cultural foUcways. Needless to say, she 
has become sort of an "e55)ert" in scrae of those areas. Yes, 
travel for her has yielded a desire for nore kncwledge of the 
culture of these countries. She is taking lessons in Italian, 
French, and other languages, as well as European history. All 
this has developed a greater desire for isore travel to o'lier 
areas, more learning, and yes, more "fun" plus grcwt*i. 
Travel Motivaticais 

VJhat elejnents are integrated to the tourist e5q5erience? 
VJhat are the values received and perceived frcm tourism? These 
are questions which mai^et analysis and dsmogr^iiic studies may 
help to answer. 

Seme studies in travel literature indicate that travel 

motivation can fit into several categories: 

Ps ychological : Perhaps relief fron pressunss relieves feeling 
of tension and fatigue and restores mental efficiency. Seme 
pecple achieve relaxation through physical activity: Jogging, 
playing golf, etc. , but for a great many, relaxation cones not 
frcan physical or mental activity Ixtt frcm the absence of it. 

Self Actualization : "Be true to cxie's am nature" provides the 
c^portunity for self -discovery; satisfaction of inner desires. 
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Educational Significanoe ; "Kxwledge". To know and 
understand, "We think it is ijrportant for pecple to know 
scroething abcxit their cxxmtry so we travel to places that are 
historical like Boston, Williamsburg, and the C^itol." Travel 
can be hi^ily educational as well as recreational viiether it 
involves e>q)loration of environments close to hone or in foreign 
countries. 

Aesthetics ; "Appreciaticai of beauty*' relaticaiship to 
environmental scenery. 

Ideal linage 

The link between needs, motives and references from the 
travel literature indicate that those vdio say they travel "to 
get away or to relieve tensicai" can be observed as to satisfy a 
basic physiological need. Such motivations may be for physical 
or mental relaxation. Travelers often return fron a trip 
physically tired, buu mentcilly refreshed. Nevertheless there 
seems to be a difference between those pecple who take an active 
vacatiai and those vftio elect for a passive vacaticai; both <jre 
motivated by a need, vMch is to reduce tension. Passive 
tourists are seen as achieving tension relief by giving or 
beccmirg part of the surrcunding environment. From the 
submission comes that very relief of ter^ion that will result in 
reduced tension. Uie active tourist adiieves tension reduction 
through physical activity. The activity can also be seen as 
being related to achievenent, as sucJi being related to the need 
of self-esteem. Traveling for health reasons can be interpreted 
as a way of attenpting to satisfy one's safety needs. By taking 
care of the boc^' and the mind we are "protecting" ourselves and 
helpir^g assure our own longevity and so many popular discussions 
are centered on the benefits of Leisure Travel: "Keeping the 
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'Spark' Alive", "Bum-out: Causes and Cures", "Iettix>g 
Go — Moving On", "Building Coranonity: Agenda for rJtie 21st 
century". All these references ^)ecifically linl< recreation and 
health, iirplying a relatiaiship between the two. 
Intrinsic MotivatioTs 

The follcwing list of needs and inotivations has been given 
as to vAiy people travel. 

1. Sun 

2. Beaches 

3. Good food 

4. Mountains 

5. Historical places and traditions 

6. Ni^t life 

7. Good shopping 

8. Political and social stability 

9. Unusur geogrc^y (natural features) 

10. Culture and people 

11. Luxury aoccranodatiOTs 

12. Acquiring knowledge 

A zest for desiring new es^jerienoes in the chosen lifestyle 
of all the Mary's in America is becoctiing a way of life. Self 
iitprovement tends to be a relatively elite activity. There are 
itany speculations as to the reasCTis vdiy pec^le like to travel. 
In a recent study by "Kelly", the intrinsic popular reason was 
given "because I like it". Other studies have given th^^* 
reasons; the purpose is to yield as mxii fun and enjoyment as 
pc^ible, as well as educational pursuits. 

Leisure travel is getting away, going, and arriving. Sane 
say the best part is getting back hone. 
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ABSTRACT 

Tliis study investigated vtot attributes beach lasers, those 
enployed at the beadi and the general public, perceive as 
inportant in the coastal recreaticai enviromnent. Daring the 
summer of 1982, 300 beadi lasers and 99 beacii errployees at three 
New York State park beaches along the southeast shore of Lake 
Ontario were personally interviewed. Beach users and beach 
enployees were asked to evaluated 20 beach attributes based on 
their own personal percqption. In 1984, 52 randcjmly selected 
City of Oswego (lake shore cormianity near test beaches) 
residents (public) evaluate the same 20 beadi attributes using a 
mail questionnaire. A comparison of the beach user and public 
responses shewed a significant difference in perception of tlie 
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beacil attributes "lew cost of entrance" (iitportant for public) , 
"opportunity to see wildlife" (public) , and "mles and 
regulations" (public) . Moderately significant differences v;ere 
indicated for the attributes "socializing at the beach" 
(public) , "weather*' (user) , and "people v*io v^ork at the beach" 
(public) . Al], dercograpJiic variables ware significantly 
different between beach users and the public exc^ for the 
variable "inocroe." Beach enployee perceptions were not closely 
related to either beach users or the public. Ihe results of 
this study indicate that beach users are not a cross section of 
the public social strata but do have similar economic resources 
at their disposal. Also, the two groins perceive the beach 
environment differently specifically in terris of hew pecple at 
the beadi should be managed. Beach enployees cwn perceptions of 
the beach were not similar to either grxx^) and should not be 
used alone to make decisions about hew to manage recreational 
use at the beach. 

Introduction 

lake Ontario public beacSies provide an inportant recreation 
qpportunity. Ihe limited amount of remaining cos'-al land 
cocpled with the grcwth in demand for coastal recreation 
resources places increasing pressure on those who manage 
recreation areas in the coastal zone to assure that the 
opportunities they provide meet the ejq^ectations of the public. 
However, the questions of "Who are the recreating public using 
Lake Ontario beaches?" and "Are beadi user perceptions of the 
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recreation beach eiwiroTtnent g^^ieric to all potential users?" 
have not been addressed. The cxaisequenoe for managers of not 
identifying different user graqpQ may be, targeting coastal 
recreation programs tcwardi; a kncwn user grxxp (those presently 
uising public beaches) to tha exclusion of potentially many other 
user groips that ocmprise the general public. Ihe iitpact of 
this acticai would be twofold. First, public recreation agencies 
would not nveet their mandated obligation to provide recreational 
c^Dportunities for all potential users. 

Secondly, with recreation opportunities as limited as those 
found in the coastal zone, potential users dissatisfied with 
present opportunities may have no other choice for an 
alternative coastal recreation e>5)erienoe. The ccaisequence of 
this scenario foi- managers of coastal recreation facilities from 
dissatisfied use3.T5 are increased abuse (vandalism, misuse, etc.) 
of facilities, under-use of the recreation area, or reduced 
public support for agency acticais ranging from no siqpport to 
active lc±bying against agencies' actions. Ihe purpose of this 
study was to answer these questiois by investigating users, the 
general public, end agency beacJi earployees pero^Jtion of the 
lake Ontario recreational beadi enviroraent. 
Perception of Recreation in the Beach Environment 
Historically, as with many t^^pes of public administrated natural 
resource-based recreation seiLings, the beadi environment was 
thoui^t to provide a generic recreaticml e^qperience to all 
users. Different user perc^icais of the beach environment by 
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managers was not understood resulting in a recreation setting 
suitable for ineeting the e>5)ectations of caily specific user 
grci^. As Qieek st.al. (1977) points out, 'TOien attenpting to 
e>q>lain recreation parfcicipaticai, planners and managers have 
often operated from a resource perspective in toto, failing to 
understand people, their b^vior, and a wide variation in the 
recreation policies that utilize a ^)ecific site or facility. 
Not all publics ad^ to established facilities, resources, and 
management policies in the same way." Past research into user 
and manager peroqjtions of natural resouroe-^ased recreation 
areas other than the beach environment has shown a discrepancy 
exist in perc^ion between manager and users: Stone (1956) ; 
Lucas (1964, 1970); Hendee and Harris (1570); Clark et.al. 
(1971) ; Peterson (1974) ; and Wellman et.al. (1982) . In the 
beach environment Buerger (1934) found *-ha1; state part enployees 
at New York State park beaches could not ao::urately predict 
attributes inportant to usei^' recreaticHi experience at the 
beach. If managers of public beacii recreation areas do not 
understand vdiat is inportant to users^ how then can facilities 
be developed and managed to meet different public recreation 
needs? As past research has shewn, the beach environment 
attracts many different types of recreational users. Spaulding 
(1977) , in his stcdy of beadi users suggests that willingness to 
pay (for use of beaches) is more closely related to group 
involvement (recreating with family and friends) and 
psychological characteristics (relaxaticHi) than more traditional 
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variables (sex, age, iixxroe, etc. ) • At urban beaches West and 
Heatwole (1979) found that differed etlinic groups tended to 
favor cert£LLn beachesc Ihey point out "if it can be shown that 
different subgrcxqps perceive or have attitudes vAiich differ frcfiu 
vtet is ooranonly believed to represent good management, these 
should be incorporated into inanagegaient decisions as long as they 
are not detrimental to society or the physical environment." 
Cutter (1979) su^ests that vsecs select beach recreation sites 
more often due to convenience than preference for the ideal 
beach environment. Age of user, crowding, and environrn'^ntal 
quality were found to be important factors in use decisions by 
Hecock (1970) ai>d Peterson and Newman (1969) • As can be seen 
from past research, the reasons for beadi selection by different 
user groi5>s can vary. Future e)qpansion of public beach 
recreation opportunities are limited due to availability and the 
prchibitive cost of coastal land. Understanding vdio are the 
present beach users, the personal perception of the beach by 
those who work there, and how both groups ccnpare to the public 
as a \^ole in terms of what is important in a recreational beach 
environment will help managers of these facilities provide the 
most satisfying recreational eo^^eriexK^e to the greatest number 
of people. 

Methodology 

EXiring the summer of 1982, 300 beach users and 99 beach 
enployees (state park enployees) at three New York State park 
beaches alor^ the southeast shore of Lake Ontario were 
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personally iirterviewed. Beach users were asked to evaluate 20 
beach attributes based on the irrportance of those beach 
attriiwtes to their recreaticxi experience at the beach. This 
sanpling provided data for beach lasers vAk> vere divided into 
weekend and weekday sdb-groaps. Beach earplcyees evaluated the 
same 20 beach attributes based on their own personal perception 
of the beacii envirrannent. 

curing the fall of 1984, 117 residences were randcsnly 
selected fron the Oswego city p:ionB book. Oswego is a New York 
coastal city (pc^xilation 19,773 in 1980) located along the 
southeast shoreline of Lake Ontario. A questionnaire was miled 
in S^Dterhber to each of the sanple residences with a second 
follcw-i?) nailing in October. The questicxmaire asked the 
Oswego sanple to evaluate the same 20 beach attributes that 
beach users and beacii employees evaluated in the 1982 stuffy. The 
cover letter aoccnpanying the questionnaire requested an adult 
frcsn the hcjsehold to cccplete the questionnaire and return it 
in the enclosed envelope. Of the 117 addresses, ei^t were not 
deliverable; 52 usable responses were returned for a 44.7 
percent response rate. Ihis sairple provided data about the 
general public group. 

Subjects' responses to the twenty beach attributes were 
evaluated using a multi-attribute nodel. Ihe potential 
advantage of a itsolti-attribute Tnodel over an unidimensional 
overall effect approach is the nulti- attribute model's ability 
to provide insist into an individual' belief as to the level to 
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vdiich a specific object possesses certain attributes weighed by 
the inportance of each attribute of that object to the 
individual (Wilkie & Bessemier, 1973) • Siicplified people 
evaluate products, landscape, activities, ideas, etc. on two 
levels: (1) overall belief about the itan in reference to 
suitability or desirability, and (2) att i.tu3e toward the 
iitportance of each of the itens' ocnponents, fixtures, or 
characteristics. Ths^e attitudes presumably cccbine or surtnate 
to produce an overall attitude towards the item (Myer & Alpert, 
1968). 

For the purpose of this stucfy, a culti-attrilxrce rodel was 
designed to specifically measure re^xxrJents' pero^jtiai of the 
iitportance of the beach attributes. The loodel can be described 
as follcws: 



n 




i = i 



Where: i = attribute 
k = respondent 

Such that: 

A.; = group perception of attribute i 

Bci. = respondent k belief about i.T.portance of attribute i 

wtv = strenath of importance of attribute i by respcndent 

The questionnaire structure (personal interview and nail 
questionnaire) used to collect the data in this study reflects 
the theory the Hulti-attribute lODdel is based cm. The 20 beach 
attributes were placed an the questicrmaire in statement form 
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{i*e., safety ^diile ax: the beach is iiiportant to my recreatic»i 
e5$)erience at this beacn) . Subjects first evaluated these 
statonents using a five-point litert Scale that raided fmn 
strragly agree to strongly disagree. After all 20 attributes 
been evaluated using the Li3cert Scale, the subjects were 
th^ instructed to take an imaginary $100 and to bty those 
attributes \Aiich were luost inportant to their recreation 
e3q)erience at the beach (this procedure is based an constant sum 
scaling) . Subjects could divide the ncaiey aixsng attributes in 
any nanner th^ wished, but they Eust sp&nd exactly $100. 

Ihe Likert Scale seasurment raaresoits the ccapcxient 
of the laodel vdule the constant sura scale equates to the 
factor in the equation. Likert scale respcxises were oc«werted 
into nume r ical values (strongly agree = 5 tc strongly disagree = 
1) and inaltiplied by the constant sum score (dollars spent on 
that attribute) resulting in a respondent's perc^3ticxi score for 
each attribute (A^ cccporent of the inodel) . For groi:?) 
evaluation of a particular attribute, total re^x^ent scores 
for that attrilxite were sumued to produce a ccspcsite score. 

•. XA.y?LE 1 
ATTRIBUTE STATLMEXT EVALUATION 
Hypothetical response cf cne sub3ect toward the attribute: Safeti; 

1 



^ik '^^ik 
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PAR? 1 



Bik 



LIKERT SCALE 

respondents k belief about importance of attribute i 



Safety while 
at the beach is 
important to lay 
recreation exper- 
ience at this beach 



Strongly Agree Neutral or Disagree Strongly 
Agree^CS) (4) Undecided (3) (2) Disagree (1) 



PART 2 



CONSTAJiT SUM SCALE 



W£5^ = strength of importance of attribute i by respondent k 

SlOO to buy attributes sost important to individuals beach experience: 



Safety 
Beach 
Relaxing 
Solitude 



45 



S j:> 



$ 15 

S 5 



PAR? 3 

ATTRIBUTE STATEI-EKT SCOPvE 

Ai = perception of attritute i by respondent k 

Likert response (B^;^) = strongly agree = 5 

Constant sur. response (W^;^) = 45 

Attribute statement score (Aj^) = 45 x 5 = 225 

225 = Attribute statement score of one' person for the attribute safety 



Fran the data collected, four sample sets were 
established. Those subjects interviewed while recreating at the 
beadi are described as 'Tfeekend users" or •'Weekday Users." The 
general public surveyed the nail questionnaire are identified 
as "Oswego Residents" and the state park bead* employees are 
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TABLE 1 
Background of Sun'cycd Populadcms 



Percent 



Characteristic 



Weekend 
User 



Sex 



Weekday 
User 



Oswego 
Resident 



Female 

Age 

■ Under 25 years 
25 to 50 years 
Over 50 years 

Income 

Under SI 0,000 
$10,000 to 520,000 
520,000 to 530,000 
Over 530,000 

Occupation 

Professional/Manager 
aerical/Sales/Scrvice 
Crafts/Laborer 
Student 

Not employed outside home 
Education 

High School (up to grade 12) 
Sorrse college 
Graduate study 

With whom do you live? 
Alone 
Spouse 

Children (and stx)use if n-.arncc) 

Reiadves 

Non-relatives 

Nu^raber 



45 
55 

30 
60 
9 

9 

27 
38 
26 

35 
22 
9 
15 
18 

40 
58 
2 

9 

20' 

44 
16 
10 



35 
65 

36 
53 
11 

17 
24 
22 
37 

27 
17 
13 

16 
27 

38 
52 
9 

7 

16 
38 
30 
9 



54 
46 

12 
48 
39 

22 
18 
29 
31 

20 
14 
35 
4 
27 

35 
43 
22 

19 
29 
37 
12 
4 



Park 
Employee 



62 
38 

61 
25 
14 



45 
20 
22 



13 
59 
28 
0 
0 

42 
54 
4 

3 
11 
21 
56 

9 
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TABLE 2 



Beach Recreation Patterns of Surveyed Populations 



Percent 



Characteristic 



Weekend 
User 



Weekday Oswego 
User Resident 



Under 2 hours 
2 to 4 hours 
4 to 8 hours 

About how many people norms 
I go alone 

1 other 

2 to 5 others 
6 to 10 others 
More than 10 others 

Would these people usually be: 
Family 
Friends 

Family and friends 

1 would come alone 

How far have you traveled to 
Under 10 rraies 
1 1 lo 30 miles 
31 to 50 miles 
51 to 100 miles 
Over 100 miles 

How many other times have voi 
Never 
Once 

2 to 5 times 
6 to 10 dmes 
More than 10 times 



^ .*cr.»vui i^UlUCJ 

Never 
1 to 5 limes 
6 10 10 times 
More than 10 times 

^'G5S°sati?='<!^ ^'"^^ ^'"'^ recreation experiences this past summer. 
Sausiied 4i .3 g 

Neutral j4 ,5 9 

Dissatisfied 5 4 

Greatly dissatisfied 0 4 0 



3 


9 


4 


50 


58 


23 


47 


33 


73 


y come wrtn 


yeu? 




U 


2 


4 


23 


17 




62 


64 


54 


13 


16 


19 


2 


1 


g 


51 


44 


19 


25 


31 


19 


25 


22 


58 


0 


3 


4 


s beach? 






6 


18 




52 


52 




28 


13 




9 


8 




6 


9 




visited this beach? 




15 


12 




7 


6 




19 


19 




16 


14 




43 


48 





4 

33 
!0 
53 



2 

23 
19 
56 



40 

36 
16 
8 



6 

31 
16 
48 

49 
36 
9 
4 
2 
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described as "Beach Eiiployees." Deraographic characteristics 
about each grcx?) are presented in Table 1. Fran this data, it 
can be seen that beach iisers were different frcia the Oswego 
residents in all categories except incooe. Beach users can be 
characterized as being ccnoposed of more females, younger, less 
educated, and live with spouse and children or with relatives 
more so than Oswego residents. Sanple data related to 
recreation patterns at the beach can be seen in T&ble 2. Frcxn 
the data, beach users appear to enjcy this type of recreation. 
Over 50% have been to a beach ten or more times in the past 
year. In ccaroarison, 40% of the Oswego resident sanple had not 
been to a beach in the last year. Interestingly, the Oswego 
sanple would ejq^ect to stay considerably longer (up to six hours 
longer) at the beach in cotparison to beach visers. Also, beach 
users usually go to the beach with families or friends \diile the 
Oswego resident sanple would more likely visit the beadi with a 
mixed group of family and friends. Table 3 presents the rank 
order of inportance for the 20 beach attributes. Based on the 
rankings, significant differences were found between the two 
groi^^s for the user^; attributes "low cost" (inportant for Oswego 
residents) , "see wildlife" (inportant for Oswego residents) , and 
"rules and regulations" (inportant to Oswego residents but it is 
uTKzlear whether thsy want stricter or more lax regulations) . 
Moderately signifi'jant differences exist for the attributes 
"socializing" (inportant to Oswego residents), "weather" 
(inportant to beach users) , and "pecple who work there" 
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TABLE 3 
Importance of Beach Recreation Attrib 



utes to the Surveyed Populations 




Characteristic 

The weather while at the beach. 
Safety ^hile at the beach. 

The condition of the beach 
(texture of sand, amount of litter). 

The water conditiofts (temperature 
clanty, smell, waves). ^^'^^"rc* 

Relaxing as part of the beach experience 

The preservation of the natural 
environment at the \^h. 

The visual quality of the beach. ' 
Beach facilities; (picnic tables 
concessions stands, grills, etc.). 

SinltfJ'^K'^"'^^^ concerning 
people s behavior on the beach. 

d*". eloped (parking lots, buildings). 

Beach activities (swimming, games). 
The people who work at the beach 

(rangers, lifeguards, concessioners). 
Tne distance from my hom. o the beach 
The opportunity to passively watch 
people and activities on the beach. 

Solitude as part of the beach experience. 

The opportunity to see wildlife 
at the beach. 

Having a large number of nfiople 
on the beach. 



4 


6 


3 


0 


.. 5 


3 


< 


7 


6 


4 


4 


5 


7 


8 


0 


9 


8 


7 


7 


4 


9 


0 


5 


8 


10 


12 


8 


13 


11 


11 


12 


12 


12 


10 


11 


11 


13 


14 


14 


15 


14 


15 


17 


14 


15 


16 


13 


10 


16 


13 


16 


16 


17 


17 


18 


18 


18 


18 


19 


19 


19 


19 


15 


17 


20 


20 


20 


20 
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(inportant to Oswego resicJents) . When subjects were queried as 
to their satisfaction with their beach recreation experiences 
cJuring the past sunroer, the Oswego resident sairple was found to 
be significantly nore satisfied with the e}q)erience than the 
beach user groap. 

Demografiiic data collected frm park esoplqyees would 
indicate that they do not share similar characteristics with 
either beacJi users or the Oswego sanple. A general profile of 
park eirplqyees would be ycxmg (under 25 years of age) , male, who 
are in the lew to moderate incccne range, service-oriented 
professionals, predcaninately college educated, v^o live with 
relatives or spouse and children. Ihis profile would suggest 
many of those in the sanple are suimner seascml eatiployees. Park 
enployees were similar to beadi users in their own beach 
visitation patterns. Sixty-four percent had visited other 
beaches six or more times duriig the past year. In terms of 
satisfaction with their experience, park errployees were more 
similar to the Oswego resident saicple. Park employees' personal 
rankings of the beach attributes show similarities to both 
groups, along with seme individual perc^ytions unique to the 
park enplqyee sanple. Park enployees' perc^ions of the 
attributes ''weather," "water ccaiditions," "rules and regula- 
tions," and "activities" were similar to those eodiibited by 
beach users vdiile their perc^ytion of the attributes ''relaxing" 
and "safety" were more closely related to the Oswego sanple. 
For the attributes "facilities," "low cost," and "pecple who 



work at the beach" enplqyees' perceptions were not similar to 
either the beadi users nor the Oswego resic3ent saitple, 

the inplications of this stucfy are that those vdio are 
presently using public beaches can be characterized as a 
specific user gnxp that is differait from the general public. 
Specifically, the differences lie in their perc^Jtions of the 
recreational attxibotes of the beach, deaaographic 
characteristics and patterns of use^ Beach ertplqyees 
demographic ciiaracteristic and perception of the beach 
env-jronment ^^jears to be different fixm both beach users and 
the general public. Consequently, if beach enployees mate 
decisions about recreaticai programs and facilities at the beach 
based solely on their cwn personal perception of viiat is 
iirportant, they may well be providing an experience that is 
desirable to few potential recreating loser groips. 

Those vAio snanage public recreation beaches are mandated by 
law to provide recreatioi opportunities for all people While 
protecting the resources th^ manage. If this mandate is not 
being met, the result could be user dissatisfaction, 
underutilization of the resource, degradation to the facility or 
citizen action against the managing agency To meet mandated 
goals managers must knew the public's recreational needs and the 
characteristics of present users. Only then can programs and 
facilities be administered to meet the expected needs for the 
greatest number of users. 
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OCaJSIDERAIPICaiS IN THE ASSESSMEOT OOP LEISURE INTERESTS 
AND NEEDS OF THE ADOI/D MENTALLY RETARDED 
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ABSTRACT 

Assessment of the leisure n^ds of the adult mentally 
retarded poses special problems and demands careful 
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consideration of the diversity and cjcrrplexity of the 
population • Numerous ai hors agree that, prior to successful 
inplementation of any assessment procedures, the purpose of the 
assessment and the goals of recreational programming ntust be 
clearly defined. 

Many adult inentally retarxJed cannot read or have difficulty 
e>^ressing needs wjid preferences. TYjase barriers necessitate 
creative approaches to anr'i awareness of alternative methods of 
inquiry regarding an individual's current references and future 
needs. Parents, caregivers, other practitioners or trainers, 
ard jSiysicians can provide relevant information pertaining to 
medical history, socioeconomic status, family life, cosnmunit^ 
resources, etc. Several authors offer a varieb/ of approaches 
in assessment of an individual include: observation, 

self-r^rt, and interviewing. Ideally, a coribination of these 
approaches will yield the most relevant and corprehensive 
information in assessing an iixiividucil's needs. The literature 
on this subject is quite clear concerning soarne of the 
preca'i:ions to take in the use of any of the available 
assessment instruments and approaches and subsequent program 
iirplementation. Many authors stress selection of age 
appropriate activities; the use of activities that OJiprove 
social and motor skills, but not at the expense of intrinsic 
enjoyment; and a ccrandtment to averooming barriers inherent in 
working with tlie mentally retarded. 
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An awareness and criticcil es^iation of the available 
instruments and approaches in assefisnient will help to 
facilitate expropriate, effective recreational prt^graitmiing. 
Sensitivity to the unique needs of the adult inentally retarded 
is a prerojuisite to the selection emd ijqpleraentation of any 
assessment tool. 

Introduction 

Assessments are a necessary precursor to the develojxnent of 
any individual program plan in recreation and leisure. 
Assessing the leisure needs and interests of the mentally 
retarded poses special problems ard ccaisideration due to the 
canplexitf and diversity of functional abilities among 
individuals. An assessment should be designed and irrplemented 
with programming in mind. The purpose of the assessment must be 
clearly identified and stated prior to inplementation, and 
consideration must be given to an understanding of the 
inportance of a thorou^ assessment, the sources of available 
techniques and models, problems associated with assessments, and 
afprcpriate utilization of results. Perhaps the most essential 
element in assessment and subsequent program planning is to 
begin with a piuloscphiccil understanding of the ri^t of the 
mentally retarded to engage in carmmit/ and hcctve activities 
that are age appropriate, and that prtxnote and facilitate 
feelings of enjoym nt, relaxation and sa'.f confidence. 

What exactly is an assessment? Julia Dunn (1984) provides 
SOTe basic foundations upon vAiich assessments are based. 



Essentially, assessment is a prcx:ess of gathering and 

interpreting infomatim for the purpose of making decisions 

regarding treatitient or- prograiwning. Dunn points out that the 

kind of decision to be xtade will indicate the nature of the 

information that is required. Clearly, the scope of subsequent 

programming will di::ectly affect the type and aroount of 

j^ifonnation needed. Gathering of pertinent, relevant 

information on an individual will help to insure that individual 

will benefit froan the services offered and will identify 

strengths, weaknesses, and potential problem areas. 

Most writers would agree that for the adult mentally 

retarded the first st^ in any assessment is a thorou^ 

investigation of background informatioi. Schleien, li^t, 

McAvoy and Baldwin (1989) suggest a variety of sources to help 

provide this information: family mearbers, care providers, 

teachers, related services personnel, axd any other relevant 

support staff. Pertinent information provided, according to 

Schleien, et al. (1989) , will include: 

the participant's family backgrcwnd, physical and medical 
needs, education needs, social/eactional needs (e.g. types 
of reinforcers that ars effective, preferences, neans of 
selecting items) , family and individual leisure preferences 
and activities in vAiich family meanbers canmonly engage 
during their discretionary time, and information regartlLng 
client and coninunity resources, (p. 30) 

Much of the necessary infonation concerning I.Q., gross and 

fine motor skills, Uiiusual behavior, health and social history 

can be obtained from medical files or attendir^ paysician. 

Ihorou^ doomvantation and records k^ on this information 
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cannot be underestiiiated. At the same tine, the undue influence 
this type of information can have cn limitirg or restricting 
progranining siiould be kept in mind. 

Bast and current activity or leisure preference can be 
assessed by a nuntoer of different methcxis, Wucrch and Voeltz 
(1982) suggest that idaitificaticn of leisure activities is 
aided by consultation with those tiat ^pend time with the 
individual: parents, caregivers, siblings, and other 
therapeutic persOTnel. Host msntally retarded persons spend a 
great deal of time at hone, so parental preferences are 
essential to assess* Acxsarding to Wiierdi and Voeltz, pertinent 
questions to asik parents or caregivers iaclijde those activities 
already occurring in the hcine, leisure activities the individual 
has men*- \car=?d as an interest, the way in \^ch an individual 
spends her or his time, and currently preferred activities. 
Information fron parents or caregivers can be obtained by 
tel^iione, in person, or thrua^ the vise of a survey similar to 
the '*Kane Leisure Activities Survey*' (p. 17) . Additional 
questions to ask may include the frequency with vMch the 
individual participates in an activity, whether the activity was 
done independently or with assistance, social interaction, if 
any, limitations on activity participation, and c^^portunities 
for participation in the household. O'Monxw and Reynolds 
(1989) stress gaining a thorou^ kriow^ledge of the setting 
itself, inclxading the influences of parental relationships, 
presence or absence of brothers and sisters, emotional or 
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jiiysical deficiencies, social prcblons, housirg conditions, and 
the exterit and quality of nei^iborhood and school and 
rescuroes. Other omsideraticxis frxan wainan ard Schleien (1981) 
include location of heme (niral vs. urban) , sensitivitY of local 
coKoanities and neic^ibors to handicapped perscns, interaction of 
individual with others in the nei^iborhood, and available, 
accessible ocnnamitf resources. Mach of this information nay be 
difficult to obtain due to time or staffing constraints. Early 
identification of barriers to participatiOT, inclixiirg lack of 
public tran^rtation skills or an inability to handle mon^, 
will facilitate a more ccnprdiensive recreation and leisure 
plan. Always ke^ in miiri that these barriers to participation 
can be overccroe and are not barriers to an individual's 
potential for leisure erQCfpser±. 

Assessing the individuals theanselves can pose several 
prt±)lQas. Many mentally retarded have difficulty e^q^ressing or 
ccanrnunicating their preferences, or the re^xsnses themselves may 
be ambiguous, in^rcpriate, or difficult to understand. In 
li^t of the wide diversity of functioning levels, three basic 
methods of individual assessmmt can be used: Cbservation, 
self-r^rt, and interviedng. Wuerch and Voeltz (1982) have 
devised the "Student Interest Inventory*' (p. 20) , which is based 
on the assunpticn that outward b^iavior reflects inner feeliivgs, 
levels of enjoyment, and interest. Throu^ careful c4>servation 
it is possible to ascertain an individual's likes and dislikes, 
keepijxf in mind any outside or external influences that may 
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affect the behavior of the individual. W^unan and Schleien 
(1981) suggest observaticai based on "duration assessment, the 
amcunt of ndnutes/seoonds ^5ent with each leisure material" (p. 
23) . An observer can then assess which objects are preferred. 
Pecreatiaial equipment, gaines, cards, plants, and even self-cave 
can be used. 

Casua] and naturalistic cbservaticai (Austin 1982) involves 
naking no atteipt to man^xalate or change the natural 
envircOTnent while watching the individual during unstnictured 
recreaticMi or play. Austin eilso discusses specific goal 
conservation where the observer sets definite goals for 
observaticai to neet a particular purpose or assess a 
well-defined behavior. All of the above laethods of observation 
c:an provide infonnatiOT on motor skills, interpersonal 
interactions, activity preferenc:e , body language, and attention 
span. For most mentally retarded, assessment will be based on 
activity-1^^ checklists used during an interview. 

Ihere are a nnniber of assessment instrtnnents to determine 
leisure patterns. Pollingue and Cobb (1986) list, among others, 
the "Leisure Environrosnt Profile," the "Leis^art^ Preferenc^es 
Checklist," and the ^'AAMD" (p. 57). All of these instruirents 
provide information on current activity participation, family 
activities, and available resources. Navar (1980) cautions 
practitioners in the choosing of an assessment instrument that 
i'ldicates information related to the ultimate leisure abilities 
of the clients. She points exit that a s:mple activity checdd.ist 
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may present problesns in that individuals have had very little 
e^qxDsure to leisure activities, or that indicated interests may 
not be appropriate* Schleien, et al, (1989) discuss other 
checklist prcb^.caBS associated with lacJc of freedoa or 
cf^rtunity ii naking choices, and ocninunicatiai skill deficits 
resulting Ir: antoiguity. Hiey stress tl^ inportance of kncwing 
ti^e individucil and of 'laving a familiarity with facial 
eJ5)ressians and ocrumni^ations that indicate an iixiividual's 
preference. Interviewing of the adult mentally retarded must be 
^^roached in Duch the same way as with any population. 
Individuals should feel that the ^^ecialist is interested in 
them, listens, and speaks with the perscai, rather than to the 
person. An interview should be based cn r»pect, trust, 
concern, and interest. Ferguson (1983) elaborates extensively 
on the ccBtponents of a well stractured interview, vAiich 
include: e55)laining the purpose of the interview, asking only 
one question at a tiw^, being patient in receiving answers, 
losing the individual's naiae, and clarifying any imcertain 
answers. A thcw^tful, careful inter/iew can provide invaluable 
infonnation concerning an individual's readiness for activity, 
leisure patterns, leisure related probleaons, and ability to use 
the tel^iione, traiij^rtatiOT, and money. 

Any assessment instnxnent must be used cautiously. Certo, 
Schieien, and Hunter (1983) stress that reliance on assessments 
can lead to leisure skills and materials being used solely as 
"vehicles to iiiprove motor performance" (p. 31). It is inportant 
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to retain the game-like qualifies of activities, not using then 
only to facilitate the iicproveanent of some social or motor 
skill. Standardized assessment infonnaticxi that indicates poor 
functicml ability nay result in an individual being ejccliaded 
fron insttxiction or involvesneait. Ihere always reanains a need to 
regard an individual's preference an enjoyment in li^t of 
selected procedures to develop self-initiative, ccaifidence, 
independence, and enjoyment. 

Once the assessment infonoaticn has been obtained, there 
are a nuntoer of conoems that deserve careful consideration in 
the selection of activities for the individual. Stein and 
Sesscsos (1983) define sane of the in|X)rtant factors in 
programing to be: a knowledge of the participant that 
individual's needs; the setting of goals and establishment of 
procedures to satisfy those needs; and selecting e^rcpriate 
activities that possess the greatest potential for fulfillment. 
Numerous authors (Oerto, et al. 1983; Sdiieien, et al. 1989; 
Wehman & MoLaii^in 1981; Wehman & Schleien 1981; Wuerch & 
Voeltz 1982) stress the iiiportance of activity selection that is 
age appropriate. Assessment information that yields age 
inappropriate activity preference mast be viewed in li^t of 
circumstances that have led to those preference. Selection of 
activities that are age ^:propriate will de-enjiiasize the 
discrepancy between a mentally retarded individual and one who 
isn't. Regardless of an individual's current level of 
functioning, activities can and should be made available throu^ 
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skill training and necessary modifications* There should be an 
ultimate focus chi independence, rather than instructional cues 
and positive reinforcouent. Garter, Van Andel & Rofcto (1985) 
encourage activi'bf selectiai based on self-iDoproveiDent goals, 
and state that "decision making, independent functioning, and 
esq^ressicn of likes and disliJoss lead to devel'xment of a unique 
self" (p. 294). 

Inf ormaticHi obtained through a thorou^ assessment is 
crucial to the relevant and effective leisure and recreation 
programming for the adult mentally retarded. The mentally 
retarded have numerous concerns that surpass that of many other 
populations, iiK:lxidii>g: social interaction skills; physical, 
cognitive and eaaotional constraints; self-^esteem; issues of 
d^Dendence vs. ind^)endence; caammity integratiai; and 
misconcQ)tiOTs about the mentally retar3cd held by the 
conrmmity. Recreation beccraes the medium through v*iich feelings 
are identified, esq^ressed, and a positive salf-ccaicept formed. 
Ethical use of as.^9ssment informaticHi will enable the specialist 
to gain invaluable insist into an individual's r^eeds, 
interests, and potential for a life long pursuit of independent 
leisure enjoyment. 
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A DESCSOFTICff OF HEKRF HAIB M^IITORINS METHDDOIOGY 
IN A NATURAL PTAY EKTIROMKENr 
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Mary Ifclteil Gray 
Tern R. Ohccas 
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ABS^jSOCT 

The purpose of this study was to design and validate field 
research procedures for stuping the play intensity levels of 
preschool children's playground behaviors, A portable heart 
rate itmitor, tiie UNIQ Sport Tester EE 300, was adapted for use 
with young children. Reliability trials against standard 
electrocardiogr^y provided evidence of the validity of the 
retrofit. Children's playground behaviors were then video-taped 
vjhile wearing the Spcrt Tester so that heart rate data could be 
subsequently analyzed oiid correlated with playground inavenvent 
forms. Euring data collectic»i the Sport Tester demonstrated 
some sensitivity to subject body type and a few subjects 
displayed reactivity to the collecticHi procedure resulting in 
saive lost data. Analysis of HR data on video tape revealed 
moderate to hi^ HR gains across different movement forms with 
4-limb exertions and loccanotor forms demonstrating the largest 
gains. Case studies of individual children revealed hi^y 
individualized patterns of play and HR exertion. 
Recommendations for further modif icaticHi of data collection 
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procedures and possible areas of analysis of future studies are 
given in li^t of findings. 

Introductioa 

The need to investigate children's activity levels as they 

relate to fitness has beccaie readily c^parent. Increasingly, 

pediatric jiiysical ther^ists in sdiools have noted deficiencies 

in balance and coordination in children between ages five and 14 

(Wallace, 1987) , to quote from a recent report by the American 

Physical Therapy Associaticai; 

• . .test results cccpiled in recent years revealed that only 
one in 300 children could pass the flexibility tests. 
Fifty percent failed the tests for balance and reaction 
time. TWo-thirds couldn't pass the miiumnn criteria in 
tests of Icwer body strength. . . . 

Ihese fincJings in conjunction with ii>creasing d^esity in 
children of all ages in the Iftiited States (Gortuaker, Dietz, 
Sobol, and VJehler; 1987) and da:a:easing activity levels (Tiiraner, 
Ek:x:les, and O'Brien; 1983) leads to ^^Deculation about the 
effectiveness of pre-sciiool curricula in promoting physical 
activity. In a recent national survey elementary aged children 
of both sexes reported playing on playgrounds as their third 
ranked physical activity most frequently performed (Eoss, Pate, 
Caspersen, Damberg and Svilar; 1987) • Therefore, as playgrounds 
represent one of the most ccmmonly engaged in fonns of free 
exercise, questions regarding the fitness potential of such play 
are worthy of consideration. 

Day care centers provide an ideal environment for the study 
of young children's plcy and fitness levels. Over 55% of vonen 
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with children under 6 are in the work force; 2.2 million (38%) 
of these children attend day care centers where professionals 
are respcaisible for their activities during an 8 to 10 hcxxr day 
(Kahn and Kamennan, 1987) • Day care settir^ allow for the 
study of natural play patterns in peer groap settings and the 
simultaneous evaluaticai of the effect that playground equiprftent 
and environments have on young dtiildren's fitness. 

In the past 30 years there have been multiple atteitpts to 
develop national fitness norms for children. The most recent 
(and scientifically valid) atteaipt was made by the American 
Alliance for Health, Ehysical Education, Recreation and Dance 
(AAHPERD) . The AAHFESD National Children and Youth Fitness 
Study II (NCYES) has just been conclxided, unfortunately it has 
coarpiled norms only down to six years of age. Ihus for those 
pre-sch'-^l educators vAio desire to e:5)ress the status of a 
particular child or grrxp of children in terms of average scores 
for strength, flexibility, endurance, fitness, etc. quality 
normative data are sinply lacking on a carprehensive basis. 

V3hen considering the evaluation of fitness levels of young 
children one of the first questions to consider is hew to 
measure play intensity. Naturally, cardiovascular ej^jenditure 
or heart rate (HR) r^resents the most logical fit ^ variable 
to begin with in atterrpting to boild a scientific description of 
early childhood play. 

Thus, the purpose of this article is to describe hew heart 
rate (HR) telemetry and measurement procedures were modified for 
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children and vised to capture HR data in a natural play setting. 
To that end sairple data fron a three-year latitudinal design 
are presented as an illustration of the effectiveness of 
first-year techniques. It is hoped that other research teams 
will adapt this technology and provide further r^lication and 
corroboraticxi of its effectiveness. 

Procedure 

In a recent study, Siegel (1987) provided both resting and 
"•arget heart rate values down to 4 years of age. A limitation 
of this stucty, ho^er, was the reliance on average HR values 
sijice a teacher count ^A'as not practical and younger children in 
particular were unable to use conventional self-rqported 
methods. A related study by Gilliam, Freedson, Geenen, and 
Shahraray (1981) utilized an HR halter device to obtain data 
from 6- and 7-year-olds. However, a limitation of this design 
was the inability to precisely correlate HR values with 
behavioral activities v*iich were obtained from parental diaries. 

The design of this stuc^ enplqyed telemetry to collect 
actual HR data as a means to counter the difficulties Siegel 
faced both in terms of collartion of data and in accuracy of 
results derived from the use of averaged values. Ihis study 
also utilized a continuous videotape record of behavior in order 
to overcome the limitatiOTs of b^vioral diary methods used by 
Gilliam et al. (1981). 

Researchers representing Child Develcpnaent, Therapeutic 
Recreation, and Health and Fhysical Education collected basic 
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heart rate data on a convenient sairple of 41 two- to 
six-year-olds in an early duldhood program. Both a resting and 
an ac±ive HR were taken to study the aerobic effects of outdoor 
play on playgrcond equipnent. Researchers designed 
intervention viiich would reduce subject reactivilrf and maintain 
as much ethological purilrf as possible. Given that young 
children are not likely to tolerate traditional HR measurement, 
vdiich includes devices with hard wires ax>d sorve restriction on 
movement, the researchers sou^t to increase the validity of the 
findings throu^: (i) using oontenporary technology in as 
miniaturized and li^t-wei^t a form as possible, (2) allowing 
an acclimation period prior to data collection to reduce the 
novelty of cameras, HR monitors and researchers presence, and 
(3) familiarizing subjects with HR apparatus throuc^ 
description, persoral acclimation (trial donnir^) , and by 
introducing the "power belt" . n a ocx>oeptually understandable 
way. 

In consultation with the Iftiiversity electronics staff, an 
adaptive use was made of the "UNIQ Sport Tester EE 300" 
manufactured by Polar Electo OY of Finlani. The device is a 
"heart-rate microcotpiter" marketed as a self-monitoring device 
for adult fitness programs and includes an elasticized belt 
carrying the electrode transmitter whidi is worn across the 
chest against the bare skin. The transmission by magnetic 
inductioi is made to a digital watch whidi has as one of its 
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five programs the simultanecws display of heart rate and 
stopwatdi. 

To nveasure the accuracy of the qport tester with data from 
electrocardiogr^i^, one laeaiiber of the research team conducted 
validi-bf trials oocparing performance during rest, aercfcic work, 
and recovery for treadmill jogging and stationary cycling. Data 
from the Sport Tester and E03 (Burdick M200) were taken 
simultaneously using three-t)eat averagir^ for the ECX3. 

To collect subject data, the electrodes were moistened and 
children were invited to wear the "power belt". Iteachers had 
introduced the device at an earlier groap time and emphasized 
the iitportance of a healthy heart. This cooperation and si?^rt 
from the teachers was essential. While tJie researdi team became 
very familiar with the diildren (60 hours of data were taken 
over a two--month period) , approximately one-quarter of the 
children needed teacher st?:port and intervention to initially 
acc^ the belt. These diildren appeared to be either highly 
anxious or mistrusting of new e}?)erienoes or, in a few cases, 
tactile defensive. Once the belt was acc^jted however, only one 
child refused to keep it one for the required 15 minutes* 

Resting heart rates were taken by one researcher wearing 
the watdi and recording ty pencil and paper the signal read from 
the belt on a diild in the classrocm. The diild was involved in 
one of a raivge of quiet activities, frcm listening to a story to 
quiet individual table play which occurred in the normal 
curriculum schedule. 
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Active HR's were taken viiile sinultaneously video-taping a 
child's free play mcrveBieiTts can the playground. One noober of 
the research team wore the wrist watdi and signaled a video 
camera operator \*€3i the device was actr/ated so that the entire 
15 minute record of each subject's activity was videotaped. Hie 
actual heart rate was read every 30 seooixi? by the watch-wearer 
into the microphc^ie of a two-way EH radio, the Midlan "75-101 
Portable Transceiver." Ihe receiver earpiece of a second 
transceiver was modified as an input to the aixiio jack of the 
video "camcorder", vfcLch was vised to ts^ the subject at play. 
Ad^jtatirai of the transceiver allowsd the two mearfcers of the 
researdi team to talk to each other r^rring the recording process 
(see Figure 1) . 

Researchers v4k) were reading the heart rate mcHiitored their 
c^ai behavior and distance fran the subject child in order to be 
within rc*nge of the trananissicn every 30 seconds. This 
procedure took practice— the researchers atterpted to stay out 
of the child's visual field and could read the signal frcra 
bdiind the child, holding the watch c^proxiroately four feet from 
the actual transmissicai electrode. Nevertheless, there were 
prt±)lems. Ihe HR instnmienfc, v*ule hi^ly reliable, was also 
short in range and occasionally situationally responsive or 
d^^endent xjpoci the subject's body type. This limitation 
resulted in: (1) the oocasiaal phenonenon of subjects 
attenpting to "rm" adults around the playground, inventing an 
inproiptu game of 'Tceep away" \Adle taking ^parent delist in 
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their ability to ocxitrol the b^iaviors of adults* This ocxxim^d 
in an estinated 10% of cSata collection attenpts; (2) signals 
frcm the instruraent occasionally being shielded either by the 
subject's body (in the case of endccorphs) or by KuLtile layers 
of clothing (on very cold days ^*en jackets and sweaters were 
worn cm top of shirts) or by signals not being sent due to the 
inability of leads to maintain oottact with the subject's torso 
(in the case of ectomorphs) • Ihe latter is viewad as a direct 
result of attaipting to re tr ofit an apparatus to ciiildren 
originally designed for adult vse. 

Results a23d Discussion 
Ihe results of laboratory validity trails indicated that 
the Sport Itester perfomed accurately (within the 98th 
percentile) vdien ocnpared to traditional electorcardiography 
equipment (see Table 1) • ThB reader will note that this 
accuracy was ac3lie^^ed across several different aerobic 
ocnditiOTS and regardless of subject gender* Rsgardir^ actual 
field data, Table 2 sunrarizes results for six sanple subjects 
in both classrocd resting and active playground HR conditions* 
The reader will note that the mean of subject active heart rates 
in outdoor activities ranged from 122 to 140, \Adle their 
resting heart rates ranged fron 102 to 114* For these subjects, 
the rai>ge of heart rates was frcm 85 to 140 in quiet (resting) 
activities and from 80 to 180 in outdoor activities* The 
overall HR inean values for active a or play in this sairple 
concur with those results obtained by Gilliam et al* (1981) ; 
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Table 1 



Reliability Comparison of Sport Tester to ECG 

Measured HR during Rest, Treadmill Jogging, and 
Recovery, Male Subject, Age 34 

ECG Sport Tester 
Min (bpm) (bpm) 



Rest 

X + SD. 
Exercise 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



67 
77 
71 
73 

70 1 5 

128^ 

129 

133 

133 

135 

138 

1552 

162 

139 + 13 



68 
78 
71 
71 

70 1 5 



128 
129 
132 
133 
134 
137 
155 

1391 12 



Recovery 



X + S.D, 

^6.2 mph 
29.2 mph 



1 


91 


92 


2 


81 


82 


3 


85 


84 


4 


81 


80 


5 


13. 


22 




83 + 5 


831 5 
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Measured HR during Rest, Stationary Cycling, and 
Recovery, Female Subject, Age 25 







ECQ 


Sport Tester 




Min 


(bpm) 


(bpm) 


Rest 


1 


78 


78 




2 


80 


84 




3 


75 


75 




4 


86 


O A 

84 




5 




2Q 


X 1 S.D. 




781 6 


781 6 


Exercise 


1 


1321 


132 




2 


144 


144 




3 


1302 


130 




4. 


126 


125 




5 


125 


123 




6 


120 


120 




7 


123 


122 




8 


123 


122 




9 


123 


120 


X i S.D. 




127 1 7 


1261 8 


Recovery 


1 


77 


76 






83 


80 




3 


85 


83 




4 


85 


87 




5 


22 


22 


X 1 S.D. 




85 + 6 


84+6 



^Work load 600 kgnVmin 
2Work load 450 kgm/niin 
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Table 2 



Comparison of Active and Resting Heart Rates (expressed as beats per minute) 



Subject 
Sex 

Age (Years/Months) 


1 

M 
5-10 


2 
F 
6-1 


3 
M 
6-1 


4 

F 

6-3 


5 
M 
6-6 


6 
F 

6-8 


Activity 














1. Upper Body/ 
Ann Exertions 


6.7% 1 
1422 
135-1493 


41% 
119 
110-147 


63.3% 

120 
107-137 




14.8% 

133 
125-142 


7% 
127 
116-138 


2 ^ 4-Limb Pxerrion^ 


/u 

134 
124-153 


in% 

148 
135-164 




146 
132-166 


/TO 

158 

151-165 


26% 
131 
122-156 




125 


J I /o 

156 
130-175 


J J. J70 

127 
114-137 


J J 70 

143 
131-152 


0070 

143 
114-180 


30% 
148 
133-171 


4. Passive/Onlooker 
Behavior 


6.7% 
119 
119 


17% 
121 
105-139 


3 3% 
116 


i^J iO 

m 

117-131 


127 
117-134 


106 
80-122 


Indoor Resting HR 
Mean (3c) 
Range 


107 
96-117 


113 
104-124 


102 
85-116 


114 
107-124 


108 

93-140 


105 
86-117 


Outdoor Active HR 
Mean (x) 
Range 


134 
119-153 


134 
105-175 


122 
107-137 


139 
117-166 


140 
114-180 


123 
80-171 


^% of total time spent in 


this activity category. ^\ HR in this activity. ^HR range within this activity category. 
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children engaged in active outdoor play rarely reach HR values 
of sufficient intensity to pranote cardiovascular fitness. 
Following tabulation of HR data, analysis of individual activity 
patterns on the playground proceeded. A dictiOTary of 
playground movanent forms was developed by the researchers vMch 
resulted in a sixteen level activity code and aillowed collapsing 
and categcrization of all outckxar activities into one of four 
grocps: vpger-ixxiy exertion, 4-liirfa exertion, locomotor forms 
and passive, cav-looker behavior (Table 3) • 



Tables 

MovcEQcnt Codes for OutdoOT Activities 

Generalized Movement Category 

1. Upper Body Exertion 

2. 4-Limb Exertion 



3. LoconK)tor Forms 

4 . Passive, Onlooker Behavior 



Specific Movement Forms 

Push/PuU 

Throw/Catch 

Arm Hang 

Hand Ma-ipulations 

Lifting 

Climbing 
Riding Trike 
Crawling 
Wrestling 

Climbing Up Stairs 
Vigorous Swinging 

Running 
Jumping 
Walking 
Sliding 

Kneeling/Standing/SittingAVatching 
Passive Swinging 
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While visual analysis, in cc3njunc±ion with HR data, 
suggests the possibility for aerobic validity of all categories, 
ineans were hi^^est for loocraotor fonns and 4-linb exertions. 
Forthennore, within this analysis highly individusdized pattzems 
of exertion were seen. For instance. Subject 1 spent 83% of the 
time in 4-liiDb exertaons, vAiile Subject 3 spent ix) tiitie in 
4-li2iib exerticai and 63% in i^per^tody exertion. Ihese two 
activity categories, vpper body and 4-lini> exertion, illiastrated 
ranges of HR similar to those hi^-active subjects in Saris, 
BinJdiurst, Cranwinctel, Waesber^, and Veen-Begeman's (1980) 
saitple of kindergarten children. 

Early ciiildhood educators exenpliJ^ a tradition of 
multi-sensory, e55)loratory curriculxmi planning, iicwever, such 
planning rarely utilizes the activities and equipcaent of 
playgnxmds for the objectives of child fitness and gross irot:or 
skill development* VJhile a nuntoer of plausible explanations can 
be given for this practice (Gray and Crawford, 1988) , it has 
serious iirplications for adult si?)ervisory beiiavior and 
equipment selection in early childhood care envirOTments. 
Hildebrand (1988) ocraaents on the early childhood professional 's 
"canmon practice of merely monitoring children on the early 
childhood playgrcund" and rarely making the same effort to 
involve all children in motor skills or fitness activities as 
they make in language and cognitive develc^ment curriculum. 

In the National Associaticai for th:- Education of Yco^ 
Children's (NAEYC, 1986) position statement on Develc^xnentally 
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^^rcpriate Prac±ices in Early Childhood Programs only one 
paragraph of a 17 jage document mentions outdoor e>5)eriences: 

. .young childr^ throu^ age 8 need daily outdoor e5$)eriences 
to practice large muscle skills, learn about outdoor 
enviroTJtiaits and ej^jerienoe freedon. . .it is not siirply a time 
for children to release pent-^ energy*' (p. 11) . 

The overall inadequacy of pedagogical information in this 
area reflects social/cultural biases in the profession and the 
almost total absence of a research base to stimulate more 
adequate professional training. According to Berger (1986) 
accidents occurring to childi'en depend vpan the amount of adult 
supervision, the safety of the play space and the child's 
activity level. Yet there is at this time no research coipleted 
in early childhood envirOTments ^diich has attenpted to analyze 
these three variables. Within this investigation the 
heterogeneity of moveaaent forms performed fcy children in 
conjunction with the wide range cf HR intensity (some of which 
approached target heart rate ranges necessary for aerobic 
training) suggests that there are opportunities for playgrounds 
and outdoor play to contribute to fitness. However, the third 
variable - adult presence - would need to be modified fran 
siirple playground monitoring to cctive leadership in order to 
achieve this end. 

SimDary of Research Znoplications 
In this initial study the very lew rejection rate by 
diildren of the HR telemetry belt (less than 5%) is encouraging. 
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Our rejection results with this relatively non-obtrusive 
ajproadi appear at least equal to if not si^jerior to irore 
traditional HR laeasureroent e^lications (Delozier, Rips, Guton, 
and Basch, 1988) - RoBoaricably, this low rejection rate was 
achieved without apparent sacrifice to reliability. In 
consideration of portability and low cost (Sport Tester, $150; 
transceiver. $40) , this is a promising technology for future 
application called settings. 

Ijiproveanents of data collecticn procedures are possible 
hcwever. For the next generation of data collection, a further 
retrofit of the Sport Tester device will be designed that 
provides a larger transmission field and will therefore increase 
the researcher's distance fron subjects. Ihis could be achieved 
throu^ laodif ication of the netbod of sending HR signals from 
electrode to receiver fron a short range magnetic induction 
signal to a long range radio signal. These modifications would 
allow for continuous record collection in an vm-cbtrusive 
manner. To this end the radio telanetry errplqyed in non-human 
research with animal and bird tracking studies appears to hold 
scxoa premise. 

Based on this initial sairple, researchers believe that 
subsequent analyses of larger sairple may eventually identify 
patterns of individual activity choices which will correlate 
aerobic HR levels with specific environmental features of the 
playground. 
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O'Kara and associates (1989) documented a valid elementary 
age observation coding sysbesa in v^iich the assignment of ordinal 
activity points to sanple fitness bdiaviors correlated well with 
HR teleinetry data* An adaptation of this system to pre-sdiool 
populations with the playground dictionary of behaviors this 
stu(^ has identified would make possible the verification of the 
relationship between HR intensilrf levels and free play 
behaviors • 

Modificaticai of free play settings to achieve more 
intensity in children's behaviors throu^ development of itore 
sc^iiisticataJ pedagogical approach (adult leadership as opposed 
to si5)ervision) mi^t afford opportunities for children to reach 
target heart rate ranges within tt^se sett±Tgs (perhaps throu^ 
inovement e5q>loratiQn challenges ancVor obstacle course type 
games that could be adult organized and led) . Tliat hypothesis 
needs testing however, and in so doing also presents a 
philosc^iiical hurdle for some regarding the appropriateness of 
the inposition of adult will into settings that have 
traditionally been c±dld controlled {¥ahn and Kammerman, 1987) • 
For now it seems clear that only providing for free plc»y on 
playgrounds ^'ill not significantly assist in addressing the poor 
physical fitness of so many of our nation's children* 
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ABSTRACT 

Growth of organizations may result in ccaiflict. The 
presence of cxs^flict may be the result of a number of variables 
over which an organization may or may not have control. They as 
the former r^resent the "old guard" and the latter r^resent 
the "naw guard". This paper e^^lores leader and member 
perceptions of a state park and recreation association tcward 
current and future services, strengths and weaknesses. 

The findings suggest that the presence of conflict in the 
state organizations is not high. Issues that provide potential 
for conflict are single secticxi donination, ccranunication 
patterns, leader versus members, and old versus new. 

Introduction 

As state and local volunteer organizations grew they 
experience same change, both positive and negative. Starbuck 
(1965) siggested that there is no single pattern of 
organizationcd growth. When growth takes place, the process of 
formalization, greater conplexity, and redistribution of power 
occui as the organization seeks to handle its increased size. 
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Hall (1972) has suggested that volxintary organizations are 
different frcm other organizations in that they rely iqpon 
meinbership participation in order to ranain viable. Tliere inast 
be the appearance of a democratic institution in a volimteer 
organization. Craig and Gross (1970) indicated that voluntary 
organizations itust remain penoeable to net^/ ideas and interests 
if democracy is to be maintained. 

Hall (1972) pointed out that organizational growth €^ppears 
to have sooe inportant consequences that inpact vpon interaction 
patterns of meaitoers. First, grcwth brings new monbers into 
organizatiais with a variety of experiences, es^jertise, 
innovatiOTs, and desires for the organization and thanselves. 
Kanter (1983) suggested that change, vdiich new mscfcers bring to 
organizations, requires stability. An organizaticai that is 
receiving new mesitoers throu^ growth can deal with change best 
if there is a core of older roeabers to provide a link for 
stability. 

An immediate outcooe of new mmbers is that they yjpset 
existing patterns of interaction and cccinanication. Further, 
new irenibers are "siperiirposed on the existing system and 
penetrate into it, with the frequent result of setting the 'new 
guard' versus the 'old guard'" (Hall, 1972) . As a result, 
blockages may appear in connanicaticxis patterns. 

It is this grcwth and diange in ccnaunicaticai and 
organizational patterns that can lead to conflict in 
organizations. Conflict is a frequent reoccurrirg behavior in 
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organizations. Due to the oonplex and dynamic nature of today's 
orv Izations, the various g}oups involved develop different 
comnounications patterns and net wor ks. Vtysn indivic^ials and 
qroaps interact, these differences can produce ccaiflict. 

Change and eg)ecially growth has been evidort in voluntary 
organizations (Naisbitt, 1982) . Within parks and rscreatioi the 
National Recreation and Bark Association and SEiny state 
organizations have experiwoed this growth. Bie Icwa Vark and 
Recreation Assoc! tion (URA) , one of the five organirations 
representing paries and recxBaticn in Iowa, has grown from less 
than 300 laeBDbers in 1974 to over 650 mecfcers in 1984. IXfclng 
the saiQB period the budget for IFRA has grown frcm less than 
$25,000 to more than $100,000 and two and three fourths full 
time staff Tnegrhers have been hired. In a unique organizatiaial 
relaticHishlp the state Amateur Softball Association (ASA) 
cOTsnissica^'s office staff is also the IE5?A staff. The two 
organizatiOTis share 50 percent of all office and perscxinel 
costs. 

It ^jpeared that URA was a growing and changing 
organization. A large percentage of the msrbership was r>ot even 
in the professicxi in 1974 (48 percoit) . Ihe average length of 
individual meaobersh^ within IH^A was 5.4 years. There was a 
corK:em amc»ig the general megfeerdiip about future directiOTs and 
existing services provided by the Associaticm. Ihe leadership 
of the Association ^tersdned that it was time to assess the 
functions and directicai of the Association. 
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Hie particular intenest of this study was to determine if 
there was a cx«gruenoe betoken menbers and leaders of the IFRA's 
presort: practices and future directions. Ite study was part of 
a more extensive effort to assess future direction and 
satisfactions with current URA activities by the general 
iQsgifcer^iip. Bis question being tested was whether a difference 
of pero^jtiai exists between leaders and mesiber irelated to 
Association activities. 

Specifically the objective were to: 

1. Determine the Association's current strengths and 
weaknesses, 

2. Determine the Association's future efforts in terms of 
strengths and vreaknesses for menbers of IFRA. 

3. Examine the difference in responses between IF5?A 
lea(fers and mesrbers to specific Associatiai activities 
(Association strengths and waaJcnesses, and strengths 
and weaknesses of Associaticn future efforts) . 

Kati^Solcgy 

The population for this study was selected fron the Iowa 
Park and Recreatiai Association macbership. Ihe sanple was 
drawn fron the IFRA menbership list. Ihe professicj.^1 sections 
included in the stucfy were therapeutic, paries, canaanity, and 
educators. 

At the outset it was determined that the instrument should 
reflect opinions of menfoers beyond that of the study ccstanittee. 
The Delphi Technique (Delb^cq, Van de Ven, and Gustafson, 1975; 
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Brodte, 1979) was selected as the process for identifying 
potential cpinions. The Delphi technique allowed for the 
identification of activities regxrdents considered inportant. 
Re^x»3aTts \/ere selected for this survey based i:^n their 
experience and Jcnovledge of the Association^ the professional 
area th^ represented and their diversity fron other 
respcaidents. There were a total of twaity-two individuals 
selected for the Delphi. 

CScmpletion of the Delphi involved three phases. During 
phase one, individuals were asked to identify vp to twenty 
activities that they felt were inportant for the Associaticxi to 
be involved in new and in the future. Biey were not asked to 
prioritize re^xnses. Hhen all responses were returned, data 
was collated into twenty-five statanents reflecting different 
activities. 

Hiase two involved asking respondents to take the collated 
stateauents and to numerically rank thar. ty descending level of 
iirportance to Association operatiOTs. Re^jcnses were collated 
with a rank order being assigned to eill statstents. Only the 
tqp fifteen stateanents were retained. 

Hiase three involved asking the re^xxxJents to again rank 
order the retained activities. Uiis final ranking was 
acocfflfplished to refine activity statanents vAiich would be 
included in the nail questionnaire. 

The mail questicxmaire ocaisisted of three parts. Parts one 
and twD included future directicais of the department and current 
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levels of service re^)ectively. Part three included socio- 
eocaiOQic data of the individual respondents. 

The forxGat and procedure for ounslxuction and 
administraticn of the instrtorejit has heen documented (Dillroan, 
1978) . A total of 278 questicxsaires were sent out. A total of 
210 were returned, acco u n t ing for an 75.5 percent response 
rate. Three mailings were used to insure the greatest possible 
return. !Ihe first and third indxjded a cpesticnnaire with the 
secQi'd being a reminder post card, (idlings were aocccplished 
at two week intervals. 

Statistical Anal]fsis 

The Delphi Technique identified potential stateanents 
related to current and future Associaticn activities. Ihe 
determination of difference in e^ctivity responses between 
Association leaders and mesi^ers was aocccplished b/ the two 
tailed t-test (E^.05) . Bie cccparison measured the mean 
differaices of tiie subjects in each assigned grooj^^ Before 
takii>j the t-tests, tK^wever, principal ccnpanent faccor analysis 
was ^plied to reduce the nunfcer of Association variables. Eadi 
set of Associaticxi statenents was scutinized to reduce the 
problem of imilticollinearity betweoi dependent variables 
utilized in the study (Tinsley and ¥ass, 1980) . In thi^ 
research the principal cccponent factor analyses were esrplqyed 
tising a varimax rotaticxi arJi with an eigenvalue greater than 1.0 
critericai to determine the factors to be extracted. 
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Results 

The results of the data revealed that generally leaders and 
insnbers of the professional organization were in agreement with 
the current activities and future directions of the 
*.ssocia*-icn. Only four factor grot^js out of 15 were significant 
to the .05 level in occpariscns between Association leader and 
iDectoer respcgnses. In Table 1, Association stengths resulted in 
four factors being extracted frcm the set of cxiiiujn measures. 
Factor A related to attitude, dedication and ocnnunicatiOT of 
the Association staff and its mentoersh^* Factor B depicted 
TOTTber involvanent and participation. Factor C associated with 
financial responsibilities of Association staff and its 
obligation with the Amateur Softball Association (ASA) . Factor 
D OCTinected the professional aspects and its role with the 
regional and national recreation organizatiOTs. Ihe t-test 
cccparison between leaders and marbers resulted in differences 
only in the responsibilities interrelated to ASA and the ability 
to have a fill time Association staff. Ihe leaders appeared 
itore favorable to this relationship than msrbers. 

Die original array of measures of Associaticai weaknesses 
were reduced to four factor grtxros (Table 2) . Factor A 
consisted of ocniaunicaticxi to mmbers throu^ the various 
Association channels. Factor B referred to the lack of 
professiOTal activities sudi as research and legislative 
activities. Factor C referred to limited mentoership base and 
lacik of involv€9»9nt of all Associaticai sections. Factor D 
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TABLE 1 



Results of the Level of Agreement 
Concerning Association Strengths 

FACTOR ANALYSIS 



Rotated Factor Groups 

Strengths ABC D 



STR 


1 


Progressive Attitude 


■604 


.134 


396 


■043 


STR 


2 


Officer Dedication 


■526 


.129 


.212 


.340 


STR 


3 


Publications 


.542 


■022 


.354 


.334 


STR 


4 


Communications with Members 


• 


.273 


.094 


.241 


STR 


5 


Educational. Opportunities 


■026 


■779 


■143 


.131 


STR 


6 


Member Participation 


.435 


■703 


-■034 


-.016 


STR 


7 


Member Involvement 


■515 


■622 


.017 


.139 


STR 


8 


ASA Relationship 


■119 


■036 


■856 


-.062 


STR 


9 


Full Time Staff 


■216 


■441 


■582 


■271 


STR 


10 


Great Lakes Region Role 


■272 


.027 


-.036 


.837 


STR 


11 


Professionalism 


.085 


.473 


.229 


.647 



T-Test Comparison of Association's Leaders & Members 







Number 




Stand. 




Degrees of 


2-Tail 


Variable 




of Cases 


Mean 


Dev. 


T-Value 


Freedom 


Prcb. 


FACA 


Leaders 
Members 


25 
57 


6.60 
6.89 


1.68 
1.90 


-.67 


80 


.507 


FACB 


Leaders 


4 


4.25 


.50 










Members 


6 


4.83 


.75 


-1.35 


8 


.214 


FACC 


Leaders 
Members 


26 
56 


3.07 
3.64 


.93 
.92 


-2.57 


80 


.012 


FACD 


Leaders 
Members 


26 
56 


3.88 
3.91 


.95 
.97 


-.11 


80 


.910 
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TABLE 2 



Results of the Level of Agreement 
Concerning Association Weaknesses 

FACTOR ANALYSIS 



Rotated Factor Groups 





Weaknesses 


A 


B 


C 


D 


WEK 


1 


Communication 


.574 


.131 


-.030 


.281 


WEK 


2 


Publications Efforts 


.757 


.041 


.131 


-.042 


WEK 


3 


Advertisers 


.767 


-.047 


.207 


.067 


WEK 


4 


Board Composition 


.269 


.610 


.163 


-.364 


WEK 






.130 


.775 


-.150 


.130 


WEK 


6 


Legislative Effectiveness 


.031 


.722 


.121 


.123 


WEK 


7 


Membership Base 


.077 


.056 


.572 


.290 


WEK 


8 


Service to Parks 


.151 


.061 


.701 


-.288 


WEK 


9 


Commission Member Involvement 


.124 


.063 


.571 


.233 


V/EK 


10 


Marketing 


.132 


.325 


.149 


.624 


WEK 


11 


Outside Commuiucations 


.384 


-.008 


.147 


.653 



T-Test Conaparison of Association's Leaders & Members 







Number 




Stand. 




Degreej of 


2-Tail 


Variable 




of Cases 


Mean 


Dev. 


T-Value 


Freedom 


Prob. 


FAC A 


Leaders 
Members 


26 
56 


> 

4.76 
5.44 


1.70 
1.27 


-2.00 


80 


.049 


FACB 


Leaders 


25 


5.96 


1.59 










Members 


54 


5.87 


1.21 


-.28 


77 


.784 


FACC 


Leaders 


26 


5.19 


1.16 










Members 


55 


5.41 


1.32 


-.74 


79 


.461 


FACD 


Leaders 


26 


4.19 


1.44 










Members 


56 


3.98 


.94 


.79 


80 


.433 
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related to restricted ccraounications with other allied interest 
in park and recreaticai. iheie was general agreement with the 
weakness factors exc^ for the result in the cctnrunication 
efforts related to loeEDber (Factor A) . Mearfeers perceived 
ccraaanications effort to be weaker than did leaders, 

Table 3 presents the efforts the Associaticai should make in 
the future. Ihe results were not significantly different from 
the cunnent Associaticsn strengths. Ihe rotated factors of each 
analysis resulted in primarily tlie same groiped variables. The 
t-test again determined that statistical differences exist 
between leaders and members regarding the ASA ccrrcnitment (Factor 
C) . Bus factor OOTtributes to potential discord and conflict 
in both current and future efforts relatir^ to Association 
financial operations. 

Hie overall data set was reduced to three factors in the 
last analysis of future efforts related to Association 
weaknesses. Table 4 revealed that Fcictor A involved activities 
of the Association such as researcii, mariceting, legislation and 
both meniber and outside affiliations. Fcictor B primarily 
involved ccnnunications efforts of the Association. Factor C 
referred to the limited service to parks and conservation 
iivembers, and the domination of the ccntounity section in 
Association activities. This last factor was at the .017 level 
indicating a significant difference between leaders and 
iTfiitibers. Ihe ajparsnt discrepancy coulJ be due to the 
difference in percepticHi between parks and conservation, 
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TABLE 3 



Results of the Level of Agreement 
Concerning Association Future Efforts 



FACTOR ANALYSIS 



Rotated Factor Groups 
Future Efforts - Stren ^^ A B C D 



FES 


1 


Member Participation 




.742 


.118 


-.088 


-.010 


FES 


2 


Member Involvement 




.806 


.060 


.039 


.144 


FES 


3 


Publications 




.116 


m 


.120 


.353 


PES 


4 


Great Lakes Region Role 




.114 


.785 


-.182 


-.032 


FES 


5 


Professionalism 




.385 


.526 


.031 


.117 


FES 


6 


Financial Stability 




.222 


.088 


.560 


.054 


FES 


7 


ASA Relationship 




.039 


-.044 


.478 


-.082 




8 


Educational Opportunities 




-.152 


.337 


.161 


.667 


FES 


9 


Communication with Men^bers 


.510 


-.0?.4 


.011 


■576 


FES 


10 


Full Time Staff 




.239 


-.039 


.293 


.640 




T-Test Comparison of Association's Leaders & Members 






Variable 




Number 

of Cases Mean 


Stand. 
Dev. 


T-Value 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


2-Tail 
Prob. 


FAC A 


Leaders 48 3.1^ 
Members 119 3.14 


.761 
.866 


-.12 




165 


.901 


FACB 


Leaders 48 5.66 
Members 112 5.47 


.651 
.797 


1.02 




158 


.311 


FACC 


Leaders 49 3.24 
Members 117 3.63 


.723 
.702 


-3.22 




164 


.002 


FACD 


Leaders 47 2.89 
Members 121 3.00 


.787 
.791 


-.84 




166 


.3?9 



US 



TABLE 4 



Results of the Level of Agreement 
Concerning Association Future Efforts 

FACTOR ANALYSIS 



Rotated Factor Groups 
Future Efforts - Weaknesses A B C D 



FEW 


1 


Member Base 


.482 


.181 


.186 


-.007 


FEW 


2 


Marketing 


.533 


.352 


.187 


.150 


FEW 


3 


Research Agenda 


.565 


.152 


.022 


.544 


FEW 


4 


Legislative Effectiveness 


.762 


-.052 


.033 


.209 


FEW 


5 


Fund Raising 


.740 


.120 


-.004 


-.046 


r ri W 


0 


bhort of Staff 


.297 


.560 


-.004 


-.046 


FEW 


7 


Communications 


-.008 


.745 


-.043 


.350 


FEW 


8 


Outside Communications 


.139 


.647 


.296 


.100 


FEW 


9 


Service to Parks Section 


.134 


-.079 


.763 


.057 


FEW 


10 


Publications Efforts 


-.017 


.349 


.556 


.208 


FEW 


11 


Co-nrnission Member Involvement 


.162 


.115 


.651 


.075 



T-Test Comparison of Association's Leaders & Members 



Variable 




Number 
of Cases 


Mean 


Stand. 
Dev. 


T-Value 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


2-Tail 
Prob. 


FAC A 


Leaders 


45 


• 

10.4 


2.6 










Members 


102 


10.7 


2.3 


-.71 


145 


.480 


FACB 


Leaders 


45 


6.86 


1.80 










Members 


114 


6.99 


1.75 


-.41 


157 


.690 


FACC 


Leaders 


45 


6.66 


1.53 










Members 


113 


7.43 


1.90 


-2.41 


156 


.017 
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cxxmnunity and the reanainiiig Asscx:iation's sections. Ihe results 
showed that Association leaders were more sensitive to the 
apparent discrepancy than was the mectoership. 

Discussion and Ilsplications 

The intent of the study was to determine the Iowa Park and 
Recreation Association's strtaigths and weaknesses; detennined 
future efforts as they relate to the, identified strengths and 
weaknesses; and exarJne differences in respcx)ses betansen IPRA 
nvembers and leaders. Rast research indicated that the 
Association should esqjerienoe change with increased ineafribership. 
This would incliide differing perceptions as to current and 
future directions, disrtption of traditional cxaraminications 
patterns, and potential conflict. In those areas v*iere a 
conmonality of philosophical base and professional training was 
present, the mentoership shewed general agreertient. This is 
^plicable to strengths, wealcnesses, and '"uture directions. The 
existing mentoership base of IFRA oacoes fron the traditional 
public areas of recreation. Efforts to e>q>and the Association's 
mentoership base outside of traditicxial areas could result in 
conflict as the coramon philosophiccil base is challenged. 

The lERA and ASA full time staff ami administrative 
relationship is an exairple. The IIRA portion of the 
relationship serves a global population while the ASA 
relationship serves a rx&Kh more defined pc^julation. The two 
organizations have limited philosophical ties that are primarily 
linked throu^ coinmunity sports membership. The majority of 
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IHRA membership is not associated with ASA and has no cx)ntact 
with the org^uiizaticxi or its members. There is limited 
{Mlosophical linkage between the two organizations- yet each 
organizatiOTs current level of servioe to members is d^)endent 
i:ipon a mutual financietL association. 

Despite the obvious strong membership service benefits to 
lERA members, the results of the study found a lack of 
unc3erstanding and resulting si^port for the relationship between 
IFRA and ASA as it currently exists. The inplication is a need 
to educate the Association membership about the relationship and 
its benefits. 

The stody indicated a problem with caiiiunicatiOTs as 
perceived by members versus leaders. Based m Hall's research 
this was expected since lesider tenure in the Association was an 
average of four years longer than the general membership. It 
was e35)ected that the leader's perception of oomrounication 
efforts would be more positive than the general memibership. 
This primarily due to greater leader involvetnent in Association 
activities. 

The result suggest that integraticai of new merrbers into the 
Association must begin with their education about the 
Association, its purposes and history. The old guard, vMch is 
sonetimes resistant to diange and ideas, must become the leaders 
in the integration process. The Association, to be most 
effective, needs to develop innovative approaches for involving 
new members in Association activities. 
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Oonclusion 

Ihe Icwa IPark and Recreation Associatiw is experiencing 
change brou^t about by growth. cxamcai philosophical 
foundations ainong nentoers has reduced the potential for 
conflict. If the Association pursues ncxi-traditional inertibership 
bases, change my become accelerated, and in some cases, be 
traumatic. 

The future direction of the Association is d^)endent on how 
it perceives and re^x>nds to its current mission. Shall the 
Association maintain its traditional role and minimize conflict 
in change, or shall it e)q>and to non-traditional roles and 
increase the likelihood of ocaiflict in change? 

Regardless of those decisions^ the Association irust address 
issues such as ASA/IfRA relationships^ oonmonity section 
dcaidnation, ooratiunication patterns^ leaders versus members, and 
old versus new. The data provides a foundaticm for future 
decision making that can result in a change process that is 
positive and reinforcing to the Association. 
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TBEBXPEUriC VAZHE OF «II£ERNESS HOGRSMS ON BEHAVIOR 
AMD ATIITDEe II? TEPHNI MD KEBELLKXJS ADOLBSCSTOS 
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ABSniACT 



Statistical results of measures of mental health ard 

attitude indicate that participants in wilderness programs shew 

increased and inproved mentaJ. health, attituJe, as well as 

increased self-cono^, social skills and personal values. 

"I went into the woods because I wished to live 
deliberately to confrcait only the essential facts of life, 
and see if I could not learn what it had to teadi, and not, 
\*ten I came to die, discover that I had not li\-ed" (Henry 
David Thoreau) . 

Definiticm 

Wilderness programs have traditionally been viewed as 
primarily recreaticai in that the participants seeks refuge frm 
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tbair normal daily wsrk routine or as an educational process in 
that they seek to entenoe their cxicpetency in the cutdoors. 
Indications frcm observation and researdi done by Thorstenson 
and He^ps (1973) with a nuicber of wilderness survival programs 
infer that these types of progr a ss designed properly can be 
beneficial in the develcpnent of (a) self-confidence; (b) 
strengthening interpersonal relationships; (c) character 
developnent; (d) developoKit of a workable system of perscaial 
■>'alues; (e) spiritual development; and (f) developnent of 
outdoor survival skills. Bie term '^wilderness prograits" as it 
relates to the therapeutic process focuses an wilderness 
experiences sudi as badqiacking, rock cliirtoing, rafting, 
survival skills. Bie term "wilderness programs" as it relates 
to the therapeutic process focuses on wilderness e55)eriences 
such as bactoaddng, rock cli3±)ing, rafting, survival, biking, 
etc. , which involve diallenge, adventure, and professionally 
managed risk (t&son, 1987) . 

In order for this process to be effective as a therapeutic 
modality, the experience mst require ccaitoined pi^ical, 
emotional, intellectual, and social confrontation. Ihe outdoor 
setting takes individuals away fraa technology and offers a 
siirple yet demanding self-develcpp^snt esqperience and tests the 
participant's abililrf to adapt the learning in a relevant 
plication (dcward, 1989) . Clcward furthier states 
"establishing a relationship between self and the environment 
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tends to clear away facades, and social pressures, reducing one 
to the realities of self and long range life planning*" 

Historical Bsckgxxxmd 
In the mid 1960's there was an increase in envircOTnental 
awareness and interest in seeking outdoor adventure 
ej^^eriences. Soae sou^ the outdoor ejq^erienoe for the 
challenge and to test thanselves against "Hither Nature" and the 
odds. OQiers desired only to learn outdoor skills, and still 
others desired a holistic approach fcy becaning in tune with 
nature and self. Private enterprise cspitalized on this 
e5$»nding outdoor interest and as a result, jsarcy outdoor 
programs and cccpanies began. A ntmfcer of educational 
instituticais also became involved. Primarily, the educaticaial 
focuses were aimed at providing oocperative recreaticml 
experience and skill training for their students. Many courses 
were started with a few anerging as leaders in using the 
outdoors as a classroon and teadiirg outdoor skills as a v^cle 
to cause change in bdiavior and attitude of their participants. 

exanples of these programs were CXrtward Bound in Oo3orado 
and B.Y.U.'s Primitive Outdoor Survival program (Yaith 
Leadership 480) in Utah. 
OOTVZARD BOOND 

Outward Bound was originally founded as a survival training 
school for British merchant seaman during Wbrld War H when it 
was noted that many of the merchant seamen who sailai the North 
Atlantic died in wreaks or explosions. It was observed that the 
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majority of the deaths were young, healthy and apparently 
capable seamen (Bennan, Anton, 1988) . The theory of Outward 
Bound developed out of the feeling that the older seamen 
survived the calamitous es^ents over the younger ones because 
they laiew more and had faced more stress; therefore it was 
purposed that younger seamen should be put into situations that 
would cLllow for *'pre-stress." (Gisey, 1978) 

(Xitward Bound was developed by Dr. Rirt Hahn, Headmaster of 
the GordoTston School in Scotland. His idea was to develop 
character and self-confidence by confronting challenges and 
learning throo^ es^jerienoe. Wilderness survival, outdoor 
skills training, and gnxap living were key ingredients of his 
teaching. Ihe purpose was to CToourage greater self-ccffif idence 
and self-knowledge and generate feelings of sensitivity and 
responsiblity for others (l^ply, 1977) . 
YOOTH lEAEERSHIP 480 

During the late 1960's an outdoor survival program was 
developed at Rri^iam Young iMversity (Olsen, 1972) . The 
program was an intense wilderness living experiex)oa for 29-days 
using miniinum gear with pl^ical and eootional stress 
situations. The purpose of the program was to effect change in 
BYU students \Ao were beir^ dismissed froa the IMiversity for 
acadonic and standards violations (Zimnennan, 1972) . It was 
felt that many of the students ^dio found tha:nselves in acadanic 
trouble or in rdDellion against school standards, were capable 
of cciipeting acadonically as ^1 as disciplining themselves, 
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but lacked the confidence and self-re^^ect to occpete with their 
peers in an acadonic envirmnent. 

As a result of the success of the success of the initial 
survival prograns, ot±ier pr ogr a m s similar in nature were 
developed at BXU focusing on a variety of populations. Young 
married ooaples participated in a short-term outdoor program for 
the purpose of developing and oihancing caHSjnicaticn skills 
(OlsOT, 1971) • Native Anerlcan Indians participated in an 
outdoor survival p rogr am ^)ecif ically designed to reacquaint and 
andior cultural heritage and identity (Zinmerman, 1972) • Other 
more traditional courses in sociology, psyctelogy, education and 
administraticai found benefits fixm a cooperative program with 
survival wilderness courses (Craig, Seggar, £ Staley, 1974) • 
Rationale for WHdraness fioograons 

In recent years it has becane ^]parent that institution- 
alization is not deterring crime, nor does it seem to be the 
best form of treatment and ther^jy for adolescents with 
behavioral disorders. Statistics shew that persons lander the 
age of 18 are re^xxisible for 45% of all arrests for serious 
crimes and 23% for all arrests of violent crimes (Vfells, 1985) . 
VJiells believed "...that alternative ccninunilY based treatment 
centers such as groi?) homes that became pc^xilar in the 1960's 
were inappropriate for the 'hard core' adolescent." This, in 
part, may be due to the great amount of "down time" or time v*ien 
the patient is not involved in a productive or therapeitic 
activity \Aiidi is ccEnmcn in this iype of treatment center. 
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other prograins designed to help troubled youth found little 

cannmity, state, or federal si^^port. The result was a lack of 

funding, lack of eyperi&nced and trained personnel and little 

political influence. Youth were often raxved trcxa the 

treatinent p rogr a ms ^*ien serious probleoos arose vSiich the program 

did not have the resources to handle, giving the youth further 

proof they were losers and destined to fcdl (Wells, 1985) ♦ 

Adolescence in the modem world presents special challenges 

and problesDS. Due to increased technology and affluence, teens 

are often insulated trzssi reality and becoae directionless, 

unmotivated, and irre^onsible. late adolescence is 

characterized by an incrodsed need to attain independence and 

adult recogniticHi. Parmer aiithoritarian child/teacher, 

child/pa^^^ent relationships are strained by the growing pains of 

the emerging adult (Carter & HcGoldrick, 1980) . Teenagers are 

stretching to develop a sense of identic, direction, and the 

assurance of future security in terms of intellectual potential, 

career and eccxicniic status, and sex-roles. In wilderness 

thereby ^preaches, Berman and Anton (1988) state: 

. . .the natural environment is vies^^ as a non-ambiguous, 
objective learning atmo^iiere v*dch danands adaptive rather 
than defensive bdiavior. In a properly structured 
ei^Derienoe, the cause and effect relationship of 
dysfunctional bdiaviors and their outcoraes are ^q>licitly 
and immediately clear in the wilderness setting. Thus, the 
relevance and undeniable results of bdiavior are directly 
translated into observable b^iaviors in the real world. 
(p,44) 
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Results 

wilderness programs have been increasing in pc^xilarity and 
the amount of ccnpleted research giving attention to these 
programs has increased as well. While the total nuraber of 
studies to date are still limited, the studies have generally 
supported the conclusion of a literature jreviw done by Barcus 
and Bergeson (1972). Ihey r^rted "...tfc^ few formal research 
projects evaluating effects of outdoor survival training 
programs suggest that such programs produce seme positive change 
tOTard irproved personal functioning." 

Other studies using a variety of outoone measures across a 
range of oonditiOTS have generally concluded the same. Many 
studies have reported in{)roveHients in self-concept, self-esteem, 
self-confidence aixi related variable (Rcbbins, 1976; Uiorstenson 
& He^, 1973; Wichmann, 1983; Leroy, 1983). Additionally, 
reports of ctecreased psychqpathology and iBprovement on 
psydicanstric measures sikJi as the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and the Sixteen Personality Factors Test 
ha e been r^rted (Cave, 1979; Reid & Matthews, 1980) as well 
as decreased anxiety (IhorstensOT, He^, & Sncw, 1975) . 
Decreased recidivism rates in juvenile offenders have been 
r^r>rted follcwing wilderness experiCToe (Barcus and Bergeson, 
1972; Reid & Matthews, 1980). Socially desirable changes 
includi n g decreased reliance cai public assistance and decreased 
involvement with drugs and alcohol have been found (Reid & 
Matthews, 1980) . In addition, inproved social skills (Barcus & 
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Bergescn, 1972) , grtxp cohesiveness (Cave, 1979) , as well as 
inproved attitudes towards others (Barcus & Bergeson, 1972), and 
toward parents (Stinpson & Pederson, 1970) have also been 
r^xDrted. There is also evidence of inproved attitudes tcward 
the natural envircaTment (Purde & Wfeirder, 1981) and increases in 
outdoor skill-building (K^lan, 1974) . Increase grade-point 
average has been r^rted (Barcu* & Bergesai, 1972) as has 
increased relaxaticai (Greentree, 1977) and increased irotivation 
to evalxaate perscml priorities or values (Rotoins, 1976) • 
Ihere is significant evidence that outdoor wilderness 
programs are effective with adolescent and young adult 
participants, Hhis age group constitutes the majority of the 
subjects r^x>rted in the literature. The wilderness esq^erience 
takes adolescents fron their everyday social environment and 
places them in a wilderness setting where they can test their 
cwn newly acquired ad^jtive and coping skills against nature. 
The students learn that they can make decisica^, exert personal 
pcwer and determination, and enjoy the si^port of other 
adolescents within the snail grot?>s who are facing the same 
challenges* 

Rdooonienentiozis 

Much of the research suggests the effectiveness of 
wilderness programs as a ther^5eutic tool in <±anging the 
behavior and attitude in your^ adults. Little researdi has been 
cotpleted to identify and isolate the coprponents of the programs 
that have the highefrt: degree of measurable iirpact on the 
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student. More reseaixh needs to be dar^ to determine vfliich 
aspects of the wilderness envirtOTnent are the keys to this 
sucx:sss. A particular iirportant issue is viiether the leadership 
or skills tauc^t can be duplicated in a traditicml thers^utic 
setting with the same measurable effectiveness. What effect a 
traditional ther^jy occponent ccctoined with the wilderness 
program would have, both immediately and .over a period of time, 
in reducing the recidivism rates is also a critically inportant 
issue meriting further investigation. 
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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this p^jer is to discuss the development of 
a model conmunity needs assessment tool for leisure service 
agencies. OoraminitY Recreation Needs Assessment (CKNA) is seen 
as a process for assessing and prioritizing the leisure needs of 
a ccmunitY and its publics. Ihe CRNA process should include 
several publics: residents and participants, agency clientele, 
community organizations, special interest groips, and government 
publics. Ihe two major foci of the paper are the arguments for 
the utilization of a needs assessment and the discussion on 
needs assessment methodology. 
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mtxoduction 

Public recreation and leisure services agencies exist to 
provide services vjhidi are ocratiansurate with the leisure needs 
of their ooranunities. Leisure need, however, can only be 
satisfied by the provisicxi of expropriate leisure services. 
Ihis need, vMch is described as the discr^>ancy between the 
"leisure services that AI?E actually being provided to the 
coaranunity and services that SKCUID be provided to the community" 
(Antozzi, 1981, p. 17) is determined by a process termed needs 
assessment. 

A needs assessment process which is called to public 
recreation has distinctive properties and an e^lication v*iich 
will achieve the desired data exegoplij^ing total coamini'b^ 
need. Oorammity Recreatioi Needs Assessment (CRNA) is, 
conc^jtually, seen as bejjig an inductive and product oriented 
process for assessing and prioritizing the leisure needs of the 
total leisure service coratunity and its ootrponent publics, ihe 
corrponent publics whidi should be, but all of vAxich are not 
normally assessed in this process are: (a) ooKtramilr^ residents 
and program participants, (b) cccirunity agency clientele vMch 
may include school 'diildren, institutions vAiich serve the 
individual with a disability, senior citizen organizations, and 
etc; (c) cojnmunity organizations sudi as women's dub, the boy 
scouts, and etc. y (d) special interest groips which are not 
identified above, and (e) government publics include the 
recreation ccraidssion or advisory council, city or count/ board. 
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and the perspective of the leisure service staff (Antozzi, 
1986) . The involvenent of the above cotponents in C3^ will be 
provided in a later section. Ideally, the CPNk process would 
involve the cooperation and interaction of conpetitive agencies 
to eliminate redundancy and inefficiency, and would specifically 
follow the paraineters of the leisure service agency's purpose, 
Ocranunity recreation needs assessment is seen as a itajor 
element in leisure service planning \diere it is used to provide 
the agency with the information it needs to formulate its 
direction. It can be adduced that this direction infonnation, 
with consideration for both current and anticipated need, is the 
disGr^>ancy between that which is being provided and that vMch 
should be provided, hence, leisure need (Antozzi, 1981) • In 
addition to speci^ing the direction the leisure service agency 
should follow in providing services to its constituency, needs 
assessment offers acoountabilit/ to the agency for allocation of 
its rescurces and facilities and provides for an ijnoproved 
communication link between the agency and its constituency. Ihe 
needs assessment process culminates with prioritization of the 
achieved need data wher^ the planning process continues with 
their translation into agency goals and objectives (Nogradi, 
1980) , which nay be pursued by ch^ of more management 
procedures. However, these data are subsequently analyzed in 
relation to agency purpose, present and future service 
provision, current and potential agency resources, and the 
professional judgment of the agency managers (Antozzi, 1986) . 
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neeA For Needs Assessmant Model 

Needs assessment is a very cxrplicated and involved process. 
Because it is so oowplex, needs assessment is often a neglected 
eleinent of leisure service plannijig (Nbgradi, 1980) . The 
leisure service protession is often ciiaracterized as having a 
"lade of determinatiai of user bdiavior, needs and interests, 
and a set of objectives that better accxcirodate the needs of the 
si?pliers than the users (Nogradi, 1980, p. 30)." In fact, 
Nogradi (1980) and Southland (1979) both express concern over 
the actual extent to \diich needs assessment is actually carried 
out. 

One argument vAiich sap^oxts the need for a needs assessment 
model is that most of the needs asto^ssment practices of leisure 
service agencies do not consider the individual growth needs, 
ai>d do not incorporate perspectives that account for the 
differences in population groips (Murphy, 1977) . Conversely, 
many current needs assessment methods involve Ihe mere 
develcpnent of a wish list, a list of ccitplaints, or a list of 
problems (Shapek, 1975). Additionally, Kraus and Curtis (1977) 
relate that the criteria for recreaticxi and park facility 
plarning advocated by a number of city planners is merely an 
ejq^ression of social need, and that this should be but one of 
the factors used to analyze the achieved need data for current 
and future leisure need. 

Other exanples of poor need assessment practices advocate 
methods that inadequately surmise the "real" leisure needs of 
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the constituency, Recareation need is often detennined via: (a) 
political procedures vAiereby decisicHis are detennined through 
the interaction among gcvemtnent leaders, organized ^)ecial 
interest grcaps, practicing professicxials and, on occasicai, the 
public, (b) the boSget process \*erd3y the analysis of projected 
operating budgets is also used as a surrogate for C^:and on the 
assunption that legislatures respoind to the daiiands of the x 
constituencies, (c) ^Jie analysis of participation rates viiereby 
participation rates are losed for establishing demand anJ, 
ccfltibined v/ith an inventory of present simply the lanfulf illed 
need is estinated, (d) the vse of standards viiereby estiirated 
standards are used in identifying inadequacies in the simply of 
recreation opportunity and (e) surveys v4ierd3y questionnaires of 
the local population are used to provide eaipirical data that 
give the planner or decision maker a picture of vdiat people do, 
would like to do, hew th^ feel and viiat they want (Antozzi, 
1981) • 

The political process falls short of suppressed,, 
unorganized and reticent individuals, those not attentive to 
recreation due to leisure services not being coaranensurate with 
their needs and interests, and those vAiose leisure c^portunities 
are minimized for various reascais. An overtone of the political 
process, as described here places a hi^ preniura on those who 
have a strong or influencing voice, Ihe Ixjdget process as an 
assessment of coOTTunity recreation need is based, at best, on 
limited and special interest feedback. 



The analysis of participaticsi rates shcxild be xised as a 
reference tool ^dien assessing leisure ne^acJs, and oily AFTER need 
detenoinaticn and prioritization hwe taken place. The lose of 
standards cxxitains as its preanise the equitable allocation of 
resources to all ocmmmties^ Ifeers of this method ass^-ime that 
all ocnmmities have the same perscnalit/^ pcpulaticai 
ccoponents, behaviors and needs, and preeicpted the need for 
ccGEiunity e>qpressicn* de survey, however, is the foundation of 
the most cogent needs assessaaent procedures, but standing alone 
it can do no more than provide initial data fron survey 
respondents, the data of vdiicii is not representative of the 
total ccaraunity and is based on survey interpretaticHi. 

Needs assessment package most often demonstrate an 
unorganized, haphazard, and tmsciCTtif ic applicaticai of needs 
assessment methods. Morphy (1977) concurs by stating, "it is 
increasii>gly c^parent a sensitive instrument and a rationale 
basis must be developed vMcii will provide for tte allocation of 
resources to meet the variances in need addition across 
sub-units and respond to the plurality of life styles 
representative of conteaiporary American ccmvnitY life" (p. 70) . 

As a second and final argument for the developnent of a 
needs assessment framework, no ccramnity recreation needs 
assessment model has been focsnd to exist, and it is evident that 
the assessment tools currently available to the recreation 
profession are severely limited. Ihe development of a CRNA 
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framework, therefore, is the precursor to the developnfient of a 
scdel* 

Fmework OcBfxmesxts 

A study vas undertafcai in the state of Virginia to 
determine the ogling and restrcdning forces of C£90i. The data 
oollecticai phase consisted of a review of literature, in depth 
interviews, a postcard questioraiaire, and a mailed survey 
(Antozzi, 1981) ♦ Data interpretaticn analyzed: (a) Leisure 
service agency attitudes tcward CSNA, (b) the extent to \Aiich 
respondents consider specific variables to be necessary 
cxEtpcnents of the coninanity recreation needs assessment process, 
(c) the extent to vAiich re^axJents consider specific variables 
Dot to be necessary ccnronents of the ccnnunit/ recreatiai needs 
assessment process, (d) the extent to vMch the size of the 
re^xxident's ccnramity affect the values placed on various 
ccnpCHients of the ocnminitf recxeaticn needs assessment process, 
and (e) the extent to viiich the various ccopcavCTts of the 
conmanitf recreation neaJs assessment are seen as expropriate or 
inapprtpriate to the needs assessment process (Antozzi, 1986) • 

A synthesis of the above data suggests a necttanism for 
jjtplementing a craiA. Of 92 identified enabling and restraining 
variables, 70 were found to have ratings significantly greater 
than neutral or significantly iupcrtant. Ncrie were found to be 
significantly imiirportant (Antozzi, 1981). Ihese variable^ »,ere 
organized into concepts, constrijcts and iten variables vMch, 
vihen assenbled, outline a fram^pK)rk for a needs assessment 
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process* Hcwever, for the purposes and brevity of this paper, 
they were collapsed to their respective ocxistmct* 
A Needs Asaeeannt Franewodc 

Ihree neecJs assessaaents have been xmdertaken iitilizing the 
occponents of the framewoirk adciressed in the previous sectiOT: 
(a) 1984 in Black Mountedn, North Carolina, (b) 1987 in 
FrecJeridcsburg, Virginia, and (c) 1989 in Qiarlestcai, Illinois • 
The desnca^traticn and success of these three needs assessmsnt 
^plications provide the basis for the egxxisal of the following 
needs assessment frramework* Biose areas NOT found to be 
significantly inportant in the aforsaentioned analysis are. 
preceded by an asterisk* 

OKTCEPr A- : The coiditicns mst be ri^ for the 

leisure service agency to vmdertake a 

OONSIHJCr A.l. : Ihe agency nust have faith in the 

needs assessment process. In order 
for the leisure service agency to have 
fcdth in the process, and therefore 
undertake a CKNA, it inast COTtain a fomat 
such that the results will be usable and 
^prcpriate to the needs of the agency- 
staff. Tlie staff inast be able to use the 
data for planning purposes, short or long 
range. 
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C30NCEFT B.: 



OONSTRDCT B.I.: 



O^ISTE^ycr B.2.: 



The axiiitiais xnost be ri^t to maximize 
the chances for occpletion of the data 
collecAion process • 

Gie agency most have enou^ gra^ of the 
n69ds assessaooent process to establish a 
CBNA administrative ocnc^rt: to include: 

(a) needs assesstnent as part of the 
caonanity planning process in order for it 
to be seen as cogent and the results 
effectively xase, (b) maintaining total 
control of the process and the data, and 
if not ccxTtracted out, and (c) the use of 
an outside agoicy to be contracted to 
administer the needs assessment, v4iere it 
may or may not be necessary for the 
coffitracted agency to have ccnplete control 
of the process and the data. 

Ihe needs assessment process will have a 
naich better ciiance of aciiieving the 
desired results if fiscal responsibilities 
are enacted such as: (a) planning far 
enou^ in advance to be established as a 
fiscal priority with the local gavemaaent, 

(b) establishing a detailed CRNA budget, 
and (c) ensuring a cost effective process. 
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cmSTKJCr B.3: The develojxnent of a ccnromity and staff 
involvonent policy is necessary for the 
very ^)ecific delineation and specificity 
of the duties and e)5)ectatiOTS of all the 
major participants involved in the 
process* Diis will enhance the si^port 
machaniaott, belief in the process, and 
efficacy of the process it should: (a) be 
presented to the involved publics before 
planning, (b) be written in specific and 
clear tenns, (c) most state the purpose, 
need and utility of CRNA; (d) inust 
specify the degree aixi extent of 
participant involvements, and (e) 
nust specify the ri^ts and 
respcaisibilities of those involved. 

C30NSTHX:t B.4: a cctsnani^ involvanent strategy must be 
developed to detail the hew and v^ien to 
process participants. Ihe publics vAio may 
be affected by the results of the needs 
assessment should be involved at 
pre-planning times during the process. 
Early in the process, it may be best to 
adiieve specific feedback frcan lew inccsive 
areas, ^^ecial population, etc. so as to 
develop the basic outcosDe concerts. Later 
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in the process if a pool is determined to 
be incliJded in the product, for exairple, 
it may be wise fjo inclxade special interest 
groaps associated with swimning during the 
concept refineaaoTt stage of tx)e process. 
Hie involved publics should have more 
than orie opportunity to esqjress their 
attitudes and opinicxTS* Ihese 
opportunities could be offered in a 
variety of ways, e.g., surveys, 
forums, vxramnity meetings, 
sub-ccranittees by in^itaticn, radio 
talk show feedback, etc. A timetable 
of events shcxQd be developed very 
early in the process \ihicii is very 
visible to the ocranonity and ^diich is 
flexible encu^ to be re^xjnsive to 
the affected publics. Effort should 
be nBde to maximize the involvement 
of ^prc^riate graps. Forethou^t 
should be made concerning the value 
systems of the involved publics. A 
great deal of thou^t most go into 
the develcproent of an atmogliere 
which encourages citizens to act 
freely and candidly. It is of 
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paramount inportance that the process 
facilitators are rec^jtive to all 
inpat and infonnatic»i. The 
ncHiaoo^)tance of ary iiput presents 
an atmo^iiere of a predetermined 
outcane. 

axismjcr B.5: CJcramunications with the involved publics 
roast take place on a regular basis during 
the needs assessment, must be meaningful, 
and roust be accurate. Effective 
information dispersal methods must be 
developed. A ccntoination of public 
service aiTnounQ=3ijents and paid advertising 
of all forms of xal media provides the 
best results. Verification surveys sent 
post hoc to the involved publics will 
assist in the review of the accuracy of 
decisions and fin±mgs. Proposed final 
decisions or actions and hew they will 
affect the public roust be thoroui^y 
r^rted to the public in anticipation of 
additional respcxises for vAiich adjustments 
may need to be made. Final decisions 
shcxild be -^-^^rted with apprcpriate 
publicity. 
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a»ISTRUCT B 6: Ptrevious use of education and training in 
CBNA has been found to be of significant 
benefit in several areas (Antozzi, 1981) • 
Education and training in CKNA my be 
helpful for all jA]0 beocroe involved. The 
educatioi of the affected public in 
CSNk not only increases their 
knowledge of the subject, but also 
provides the basis for increased 
interest, si^jport, and eventual 
involveanent by many who would not 
otherwise have been involved, This 
educational process must begin with 
the initiation of the process and 
continue throu^iout the process. 
Brief descriptions of that \An.ctx is 
being done should be inclvded with 
eadx xnailout and media announcement. 
It is paramount that local 
regulations governing the explication 
of this process be reviewed to 
eliminate any potential problems and 
to adhere to any legislation 
regulating a part or all of the 
process. 
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OONSTRCJCr B.7: Involvement cf the agency staff in the 

needs assessment process has the potential 
for both positive and negative inpact. 
Agency staff meaGobers should play an 
iicportant role in the organization and 
strategy of the needs assessment process. 
TSds will provide positive staff outcomes 
once the process is ocnplete, and a very 
dedicated and involved staff during the 
process, thvs facilitating a better 
product* Staff support for, and 
conmitment to, the CPNk process is vital 
to the facilitation of the process and 
ccCTidtment to the cutoaaes* Involvement 
in the process is the surest method, if 
the CSNk is carried out by the local 
ageixy. If the CKNA is contracted, 
education in the process and involvement 
at appropriate times during the process 
will usually suffice. It is extremely 
iirportant to insure, thrcw^ education, 
training and supervision, that the agency 
staff does not bias the process or the 
data. Periodic staff meetings should be 
held to reinforce the need to allow the 
process to proceed naturally and the need 
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for the staff to remain aloof frcsn the 
involved publics perspa:tive and 
infontaticai delivery. It is also vital 
that the data are reported accurately and 
without staff influenc3e. 
CXXTSTRUCr B.8: Bie CRNA process involves a variety of 
ccnpet^xjies, cOTtacts with outside 
agencies and organizations^ and a variety 
of ways to use the iredia. During the 
organization of the CRNA process^ the 
prcxsess manager and staff should detemine 
tiie various ccnpetencies needed for it to 
be effective. Most skills can be secured 
in house, hcwever, agencies may wish 
outside assistance in sane areas. If the 
CKNA is to occur on a regular basis, a 
CRNA resource file may be initiated for 
future references, ihe' media sources 
\Anxii are appropriate for the needs 
assessment process should be identified 
prior to the initiation of the process. 
Almost all forms of media will be 
applicable and neny will contribute to the 
process at no cost to the locality. 
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CXDNCEPT C. : Oonditicre vAiidi iirprove the chances for 

increased accuracy of the results should 
be etifiiasized* 

oaJSTFUCr c.l. : Ihe data produced by the CRtJA snould be 
both reliable and valid* For this to be 
assured, data should be gathered from 
r^resentative pcpulaticais and the final 
results supported by enpirical data. 

OONSTFUCr C.2. : Cogent survey procedures inust be insured. 

Survey instruments must contain credible 
and valid procedures, and address the 
needs of the affected publics. 
CX^CEPT D. : Ihe conditiOTS vMdi should be avoided in 

order to enhance the chances of a CRNA to 
be initiated may be considered. 
* OOJSTRUCr D.l: The leisure service agency and its staff 

often have feairs of the needs assessment 
process. If fears that its operation will 
be reviewed and scrutinized as a result of 
th€u process. It is often concerned that 
the involvement of the citizenry will 
result in a loss of agency power in 
agency management and decision making. 
Agencies often feel that the results of a 
needs assessment will demonstrate 
ineffectiveness on the part of the agency. 
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CONSTRUCT D.2: 



* JTRUCT D.3: 



OONCEPT 



* OQNSTRUCT E.l: 



Needs assessment, for one reason or 
another, is sanetimes considered a low 
priority by the leisure service agency. 
Agencies often find that they have, or 
think th^ have, insufficient e^^^erience 
with, kncwledge in, or administrative and 
manageanent skills for the needs assessment 
process. have been found to have 

insufficient manpower, funding, time and 
other resources for the needs assessment. 
Agencies may feel that a needs assessment 
is not a priority. 
Leisure service agencies may have a 
negative attitude about needs assessment. 
Ihe agency may be c»>e whidi resists change 
as a means of maintaining that current 
role of the agency staff. A leisure 
service agency may also believe that needs 
assessment is sonethir^ viiich is done by 
specially trained consultants. 
The conditions to be avoided in order to 
enhance the chai>oes for the completion of 
the data collection process may be 
considered. 

Needs ass^sment may be a low agency 
priority due to inadequate agency 
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CmSTRUCT E.2.: 



OCa^STEUCT E.3.: 



ERIC 



leacJership in the needs assessrwent effort, 
a disassociation of needs assessirent frcsn 
the rest of the planning process, a lack 
of sufficient educaticxytraining resources 
for the st2^f and the general public, 
anchor a lack of sufficient educatioiy 
training eiphases for the staff or public 
in CRNA. 

Poor managanent techniques can affect the 
data collection process and the chances 
for its ccnpletion. Ihey may facilitate 
unclear roles of the involved public, a 
broad citizen participation policy, 
administrative and management problems 
during the needs assessment process. 
Another problem v*iich adds to this 
conditio is a needs assessment process 
which is XDUch too long. 
Inappropriate use of the CENA process can 
affect the data collection process axYi the 
chances for its ccnpletion. This may 
contribute to the circumvention of the 
public's need in the process, and having 
elected officials iirposing their dctiands 
on the process. Another situation vMch 
may contribute to this problem is the 
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illegitimate/subversive use of the CENA 
process in order to legitimize a hidden 
agenda. 

caiSTRUCT Inappropriate coiimmity interactions 

during the CBNA process can affect the 
data collection process and the diances 
for its ccBopletion. Biis may cause: (a) 
a lack of inadequate coordination with 
other comiinity agencies, (b) the needs 
assessment process being unresponsible to 
the needs of the public, (c) insufficient 
informatiai given to the involved publics 
on vAiich to provide roeaningful feedback, 
(d) inadequate dissemination of results to 
the involved publics, and (e) an 
unsatisfactory level of public 
involvement. Other contributing 
COTditicMis vAiich may be ccHisidered are the 
pressure of decision making, and the 
ccax^m of failure by involved publics. 
CDNCEPT F. : Ihe conditions to be avoided in order to 

enhance the diances of using the collected 
data. 

* OCWSTE^cr F.I.: Need assessment results may be a IcM 

agency priority due in inadequate agency 
leadership in CRNA, and/or the fact that 
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CXJNSlHJCr F.2- 



oaJSTRucr f.3. 



OOTCEFT G. 



cmSTRCJCr G.I: 



the needs assessment process had becxxne 
disasscciated with the essential st^ of 
the planmnj process. 
PDor laanagement techniques of the oaa 
process may catise it to beocrae nust too 
Icng, or it may allow the data to becone 
distorted by persons who intend to distort 
the data* 

Inappropriate political inflxiences nay 
cause the data to becone invalid because 
of its inpact on the process. The 
infliaences may be characterized fay: 
elected officials iinposing darvands on the 
CSNA process, and political considerations 
talcing precedence over the CBNA results. 
The conditions of suppression of cotinunilr^ 
interantioi, or derootivaticHi, wMch should 
be avoided in order to enhance the chances 
of cotpletic^ of the CPNk process. 
Ihe leisure service agency irwst insure 
that the interaction of the CRNA process 
with the caniunity do not involve: (a) 
significant delays in the interacticai 
between various involved publics, (b) poor 
envircOTnents for grctp interaction, (c) 
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poor pr^)aration of group meetings, and 
(d) poor presentaticai of group nestings. 

OONSI53DCr G.2.: Ihe leisure service agency inast insure 
that presentation of infomatiOT to the 
involved public does not involve: (a) 
Inarpropriate task goals in groap 
interaction sessicans, (b) the presentation 
of infomation to axadi^ices in a Banner to 
which they are not re^xaisive, and (c) the 
overuse of technical jargon. 

(XMSTESCT G.3.: The leisure service agency administration 
of the CRNA process will have difficulty 
ccnpleting the process if agency leadejr- 
ship probleas deva'wCp, or if a lew 
iDotivaticsi of agency staff is perceived to 
exist. 

O0^^SIHJC^ G.4.: Ihe cctcpletion of the CBNk process will be 
affected by inappropriate agency bdiavio>- 
to inclucte: (a) perceived use of ulterior 
motives by CKNA managers, and (b) 
perceived lose of stalling tactics by CRNA 
managers. 

* Miiticmlly, the process may be affected 
by professicaials assuming a distance from 
the involved publics. 
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OONSTTOCr G.5.: cxnpletion of the C3^NA process will be 

affected by: (a) lew participation by the 
affected publics, (b) doninance by 
specific individuals or groups, (c) 
unresolved conflicts among involved 
publics, and (d) clique formatiai within 
o'liiinni'bf groi^Ds. 
ODNCEPr H. : The ccnditions of si?pression of oarmmity 

interaction, or dsaootivation, whidi should 
be avoided in order to enhance the chances 
of using the collected d=ita. 
* CC^^sn^JCI H.l. : Die conditiais of poor agency 

administraticHi which may affect the use of 
the collected data are: agency leader^iip 
problems and a perceived low irotivation of 
agency staff. 

* CX^©n^LFCr H.2.: Ihe ccxiditicns of in^rcpriate agency 

b^iavior whicii may affect the use of the 
collected data are: (a) the perceived use 
of stalling tactics by needs assessment 
iranagers, (b) and the } ^rceived use of 
xilterior motives by CRNA managers. 
OCX^CEPr I.: Ihe ccxiditiOTi of a lack of caimmity 

interest or involvement in the CTOJA 
process vMch should be overcane in order 
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CmCEPT J*: 



ooNsmjcr j.2: 



to enhance the chances of cxirpleting the 
CSNA process. 

Ski^jticisn toward the establishment will 
hinder the chances of ocnpleting the needs 
assessanent process. Ihe oorditions viiich 
will reduce the chances of occpleting the 
CKHA process are: (a) a low neaning or 
understanding of the CRNA process, and (b) 
a lade of understanding of the issues. 
The caiditioais to avoid in order to 
enhance the chances of prodiK:ing accurate 
needs assesanoit results* 
Ihe producticn of accurate needs 
assessment results will be affected by 
lansound CBNA process loethodology and data 
analysis practices such as: (a) 
in^prcpriate needs assessment process 
steps, (b) imccurate CBNA questions or 
methods in collecting need data, (c) 
inadequate validation or precisicai of need 
data, and (d) unsound inethods of wei^iing 
and prioritizing need data. 
The producticxi of accurate needs 
assGsarent results will be affected by 
nonattenticxi to current changes in 
comunity variables such as current 
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changes in peculation size and 
OGcpositlon* 
* AiiLtionally, nonattention to current 

changes in laws and regulations may reduce 
the chances of producing accurate needs 
assessment results. 

Ihe determinaticai of ccnuunity leisure need by the leisure 
service agency is defined as the process of needs assessment. 
It is described as the discxepaixy between actual services 
provided and services ^jhich should be provided (Antozzi, 1981) . 
C5?NA is an indi:K:tive and product oriented process. The five 
ccKipponent publics that sbc«ld be assessed in the needs 
assessment process are: (a) residents and participants, (b) 
agency clientele, (c) ccraaanity organizations, (d) other special 
interest gnx^^s, and (e) govemmeirt publics. 

Needs assessment is seen as a major elesnsnt in leisure 
service planning and provides the leisure service aqexxy with an 
accountability tool as well as a link with its constituency. 
Ihe needs assessment information should consider both the 
current and anticipatai leisure needs of the occinanity. Once 
needs assessnent informatioi is achieved, it is prioritized. 
However the planning process ccaitinues with the translation of 
the need data into agency goals and objectives, to which 
administrators would cupply appropriate roanageanent mechanisms. 
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An adequate needs assessaraent methodology is a neglected 
part of the leisure servicse planning process* Vttien needs 
assessment is undertaken, the results often resemble a list of 
cxxrplaints or wishers. Pcx>r exanples of needs assessnent 
practices vftiich profess to achieve real need are: (a) political 
procedures,> (b) budgetary analysis, (c) analysis of 
participation rates, (d) the use of standards, and (e) surveys. 

Needs assessment procedures are seen as oftai being 
unorganized and grossly tmscientific. Ihe need for a rauional 
and cogent needs assessment feamework has beccroe very apparent 
since current assessment tools are severely limited and neitl-*er 
a framework or model has not been found to exist. A needs 
assessnrcnt framstfork w^uld be the first st^ in the develc^SDent 
of a suitable needs assessment framework. 

An extensive study was undertaken by Antozzi in 1986 to 
achieve the data necessary for the develcptnent of a potential 
framewoiic. The results provided 92 enabling and restraining 
variables organized in conc^rtzs, constructs, and items vAiich, 
v^en asse±>led, provide a needs assessment ficamework vMch 
specifies that vAiich is necessary to accarplish a valid needs 
assessment procedure. A needs assessment fr^miework based on the 
application of three needs assessments in recent years was 
provided to the reader. Areas of the framework vdiidi are see^i 
as less inportant to the needs assessment procedure are 
identified as such. 
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OOHFBIENCIES FOR COLLBGE KISISnC DIRBCfTORS 
AS VIEWED BY A!EHI£TIC DIRECiDRS AND EDDCATORS 



Sandra Hi^p 
Deb Endersbe 
Washington State University 



The purpose of this stiKiy was to ccnpare the perceived 
inportance of managea^nent ccgrpetencies for college athletic 
directors as viewed by selected athletic directors and educators 
teaching in graduate athletic administraticai programs. The 
subjects for the study consisted of 88 NCAA Division II and III 
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collegiate athletic directors and 52 educators. The 
"Administrative CJcxtpetencies in Fhysiccil Education and 
Athletics" (Paris & Zeigler, 1983) was used to rate the 
iirportanoe of 50 administrative ccnpetencies that form seven 
ccsipetency dimensions: Planner^ Fiscal Officer, Ooratiunicator, 
Resource Developer, Educator^ Evaluator, and Leader. 

Findings suggested that the collegiate athletic directors 
and college educators have a similar view of the importance of 
six of the seven ocsroetency dimensions including Fiscal Officer, 
Coramunicator, Resource Developer, Educator^ Evaliaator, and 
Leader. Athletic directors and educators did differ on the 
Planner cca^ aiKy. Athletic directors rated this dimension 
significantly lower in iirportanoe than the oJucators. 

mtroductioa 

Job coarpetency of athletic directors is of jjtportance to 
college and university administrators. It is also inportant for 
college educators to have knowledge of conpetencies necessary 
for athletic directors as they pr^)are students to fill these 
positions. A field is not ccaisidered to have professional 
status without e>5)licit statements concerning vtiat constitutes 
conpetency in that field and how canpetencies may be obtained 
and assessed (McCleary, 1973) . In building college curricula 
for graduate programs in athletic administration, ccjipetency 
areas in athletic admirJLstraticai should be identified and fully 
understood. Quain (1984) suggested that academe and the 
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sporting industry should work together in identification of 
needs and job responsibilities of athletic administrators • 

Khcwledge of oocpetencies athletic directors perceive as 
iirportant ccxHd benefit college educ^t^rs preparing course 
materials for students v*io enroll in graduate athletic 
administration programs. Ihe kno^^'ledge of these ccatrpetencies 
could help directors, educators, and students present a itore 
united front v^en discussing athletic director ccmopetencies. It 
is iirportant to laxw if those currently engaged in athletic 
administraticai, and those prq>aring students for sudi 
professional positions have the saine or similar views of the 
inportance of various occpetencies deemed i>ecessari» for pecple 
in athletic director positions. 

Raviw of Literature 

A review of graduate athletic administration programs in 
college catalogs (Bcwiing Green IMiversity, Tenple University, 
CMo University, iMversity of Massachusetts, and others) 
reveals that often athletic administration pirograms are referred 
to as sport management programs. Usually similar or the same 
core course work ' ^ required by all candidates in the athletic 
administration and sport management programs. 

For the purposes of this study brochiares and college 
catalogs for three graduate atMetic administration/sport 
management programs were reviewed — University of 
Massachusetts, St. Ihcmas Iftiiversit/, and CSiio University. 
Information abcwt these successful athletic administratioiysport 
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management programs was reviewed. All three programs stress the 
iirportanoe of an internship experieryx. The program at the 
University of Massachusetts in Amherst hps a strong business 
orientation. Ihe graduate program is based on the belief that 
practical e55)erienoe is lasefol in this prof essiai and should be 
used in oonjuncticsi with practiticaiers from the business sector 
(Hicks, 1985) . Ihe sport administraticai program at St. Thomas 
University ixx^ltdes a curriculum designed to blend management 
and sports business to meet the diallenges of the world of 
sports (Kteutzer, 1985) . The program at Ohio ISiiversity offers 
three plans or options to ccwplete work for a master's degree. 
The student and advisor determine the ocurse of stxjdy to meet 
individual student needs and interests. 

Information ^ job responsibilities and essential 
characteristics of intercollegiate athletic directors was 
studied by Williams and Miller (1983) . Ihe sanple of athletic 
directors included 163 men and 157 women college athletic 
directors. Results of the stucty indicated that job 
responsibilities were significantly different vdien corpared by 
carpetitive ii=vel (college athletic division) . No differences 
existed \dien ccadpared by gender. The hi^est ratings for 
essential graduate course work included conmunication skills, 
business related skills, and public relations. After these, 
kncwledge and skills unique to athletic administration rated 
next hi^est. 
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The prac±itiaiers, 165 people in sport inanagement and sport 
directing, in the Quain and Psirics studi^ were asked to rank order 
their choices for curriculum content txxm a list of 50 possible 
stui^ areas. Ihe results indicated the top tan choices were: 
management, public relations, marketing, budgeting, 
interpersonal oOTnunicaticxis, athletic administration, sales 
canraunication, ccxrputer literacy, and accounting. According to 
Parks and Quain (1986) , the acquisition of oatpetencies utilized 
in positions of sport management today are of great use to the 
student in pr^)aring for jobs in the field of sport. This does 
not mean curriculum should be determined by practitioners; 
however, their irput should be an asset in the development of 
college curriculum. Jamiescai (1980) stated, "... it is the 
identification of this knowledge that is iiiperative in order to 
provide the itvsans to educate those vdio elect to become 
professionals in a chosen field." 

Acoordiig to Zeigler and Bcwie (1983) , there are numerous 
skills that the effective manager should develop such as 
budgeting, accounting, and interpersonal interaction. Many of 
these skills, however, may be acquired only throu^ unique 
e>5)eriences provided in a work situation. Zeigler modified 
Katz's (1S74) classical categoeies of skills to form these 
categories: personal skills, human skills, technical tdcills, 
conceptual skills, and conjoined skills. 

The instrument Paris and Zeigler (1983) used in their study 
included 51 ccnpetencies divided Lito seven din>ensions: 
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Planner, Evaluator, Educator, Fiscal Officer, Leader, Resource 
Developer, and Oomunicator. Five to ten questions were 
incliaded in each diinensicai of the "Administrative C3atpetencies 
in Education and the Allied 

Health Professicais." Ihe re^wnse choices, likert scale in 
nature, ranged feon essential to ncai-essential. Paris later 
adapted this questicxTnedre and provided infonnation to establish 
it as a valid and reliable instrument. 

In an attenpt to detennine the types of skills considered 
important by administrators in sport management positions, Quain 
and Parks (1986) cdiducted research with practitioners about 
ei^t subjectively determned cccpetencies incliiding: writing, 
personnel management, public speaking, time management, itoney 
management, human relations, personal fitx>ess, and knowledge of 
sports. Results of the stvdy su^estad a profile of the 
administrator with responsibilities for budgetir^, personnel and 
ultimately the organization's productivity. 

Method 

The purpose of this stufy was to ccjipare the perceived 
inportance of management ccnpetencies of college athletic 
directors as viewed by selected athletic directors and by 
educators t^diing in graduate athletic administrative programs. 

A random saiiple of 200 athletic directors in four year 
institutions of hi^er education in Divisions ±1 and III of the 
National Ctollegiate Athletic Associatic»i (NCAA) was selected 
from the NCAA Directory. Limiting responses to those athletic 
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directors in those two divisicais provided ocxitrol for 
differences in the operations ot large (Division I) 
universities. 

Educators were identified frcci all schools listed by the 
National Association of Sport and Ehysiced Education (NASPE) as 
offering graduate programs in athletic adrainistratrion/sport 
inanagement and the 1982 Directory of Graduate Physical Education 
Programs. The total populax:ion of 60 was included in the study. 

Questionnaires were mailed directly to the 200 athletic 
directors. The head of each of the 60 d^)artinents of the 
graduate athletic administration programs was mailed a letter 
with two questionnaires and asked that two graduate facul-b^ \v1io 
teach in the graduate athletic administration program respond 
and return the questionnaire. Questionnaires were all rivi'led 
within three days of each other, follcw-i^p post cards were 
mailed two weeks after questionnaires were distributed, and all 
respondents were to return the carpleted questionnaire by a 
specific date. Responses were received from 88 athletic 
administrators (44%) and i ran 52 of a possible 120 graduate 
faculty (43%). 

The Administrative Garpetencies in Physical Education and 
Athletics Survey (Paris & Zeigler, 1983) was used to assess the 
ijrportance of various ccirpetencies in athletic administration. 
Ihis instrument was validated and also found to be reliable. 
Alpha reliability coefficients for the seven conpetency 
dimensions ranged from .75 to .S4. In the survey instrument, 
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information on athletic administration cotpetencies is 
determined by 50 cjarpetexxy stataients grtxped into seven 
cxiipetency dimansions iiiciixiing: Planner, Fiscal Officer, 
Conmiunicator, Resource Developer, Educator, Evaluator, and 
Leader. Each ccsapetency dimension has between five and ten 
questions. RespoixJents rate each statement using a five point 
Likert scale with the choices: essential, hi^y iirportant, 
irrportanty minimally inportant, and rK»i--essential. Demogr^Mc 
information was collected cn the following: HCPA Division, 
gender, years in present positicai, college e3q)erience, secondary 
experience, administrative experience, and formal education 
preparation. 

Descriptive statistics were used to describe the 
respondents in this sbosiy. Analysis of variance was enployed to 
determine if differences existed between the directors and 
educators on perceived iirportance of seven coipetency 
dimensions. 

Results 

Demographic questions were directed toward determining the 
experience and professional pr^5aration of those currently 
working and teadiing in the athletic administration area. One 
question asked the NCAA athletic divisic^i of the respondent's 
institution. The majority (67%) of the athletic directors were 
with Division III colleges. The majority of educators (87%) 
were enployed in NCAA Divisicsi I schools. Eleven (13%) of the 
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athletic directors and 13 (25%) of the graduate faculty were 
wcafien* 

Questicxis 2 thrcx^ 5 asked the irunber of years in present 
position, total nmcber of years as an athletic director or 
educator at the college level, esq^erience at the seocrriary 
level, and nuntoer of years of administr .tive expereience. (See 
Ta^le 10 The findings indicated that 54 of the athletic 
directors (61%) had 10 years or less ej^jerience in their present 
postion. Only 21% (18) of the athletic directors had been in 
their current positions for nore than 15 years. Tihere were 32 
(62%) of the college educators who had been in their current 
position for 10 years or less and 15 (29%) vdio had over 15 years 
of ejq^erienc^ in their present position. It is interesting to 
note that only 30% of the athletic directors reported five years 
or less college athletic adniinistration e55)erience and OTily 29% 
of the educators r^xjrted five years or less esqDerience teaoiing 
in a graduate athletic administration/^wrt uanageaent prograia. 

Another questicHi dealt with the educaticml pr^jaration of 
the re^xaidents. J^ssponses were limited to bachelor, inaster, 
and doctorate degrees. Specializaticxi areas inclided physical 
education, athletic administration, administratiOTi, and other. 
(See Table 2.) The administratis category included such 
re:3ponses as administration, recreatiOT administraticn, business 
administration, school administratis, college administration, 
and managCTent. The nunfoer of re^x>nses given for eacii degree 
differ fran the number of resportiei±s because not all 
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Table i 

Job Experience of Athletic Directors and Educators 



Years or "CurreTTE toll eg e Second . H^inn • 



Expen* ence 


Job 




Exper • 


Exper . 


r 

L. 


xper • 




No. 


% 




No, 


<r 
/» 


No. 




No 




Athletic Dir. 


(n=88) 


















1 - 5 


29 


33 




26 


30 


23 


26 


12 


13. 


6 -10 


25 


28 




28 


32 


16 


18 


19 


21 . 


11 -15 


15 


17 




14 


16 


5 


o 


12 


13. 


16 -20 


7 


8 




8 


g 


2 


2 




4. 


21 -25 


5 


6 




3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


\ 
X 


Above 25 


r- 

0 


7 




r- 

0 


7 


2 


2 


5 


6 


Omitted 


1 


1 




3 


3 


38 


43 


35 


AO 


Educators 


{r< = 52) 


















1 - 5 


13 


25 




15 


29 


21 


40 


7 




6 -10 


!S 


36. 


5 


12 


23 


5 


IC 


1 2 


23 


11 -15 


5 


10 




1 1 


2' 


r 

0 


10 


IG 


19 


16 -20 


6 




5 


6 


11.5 


3 


^ • s 




17 


21 -25 


6 


11. 


5 


3 


5.5 


1 


2 


* 

i \j 


19 


Above 25 


3 


5. 


5 


1 


2 


0 


0 




2 


Omitted 


0 


0 




4 


8 


1 7 


32.5 


3 


6 
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Table 2 

Educational Degree and Specialization Area 
for Athletic Directors and Graduate Faculty 



Specialization Degree 







No 


BA 

~% 


No. 


MS 

d 


No 


PHD 
. % 


Physical Ed. 




















Adiijinistrtors 


(n=88) 


44 


50 


3i 


35 


6 


7 


Educators (n= 


52) 


29 


56 


24 


46 


18 


35 


Total (n=140) 




73 


52 


55 


39 


24 


17 


Athletic Adrair.. 
















Admi ni strators 




0 


0 


e 


7 


1 


1 


Educators 




0 


0 


0 


6 


7 


13 


Total 




0 


0 


9 


6 


8 


6 


Administration 
















Admini strators 




2 


2 


11 


12 


Q 


10 


Educators 




'0 


0 


0 


6 


13 


25 


Total 




2 


1 


14 


10 


22 


16 


Other 
















Admi n i strators 




2i 


23 


L 1 


24 


8 


9 


Educators 




5 


IC 


3 


6 


9 


17 


Tora 1 




26 


19 


24 


1 7 


17 


12 
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respondents listed each degree received. Sore respondents 
listed CHily oDe degree; bachelor degree, m^ister degree, or 
doctorate degree, while others onitted the question. 
Re^>onde ts indicated 42 different ^^zrializations for college 
study. 

A bachelor degree in physical education was r^rted by 44 
(50%) of the athletic directors, and by 29 (56%) of the 
educators. In additicn, there were 69 (78%) of the athletic 
directors with a naster's degree, 31 (35%) in physical 
education, six (7%) witii a degree in athletic administration, 
11 (12%) with a degree in another administrative area, and 21 
(24%) with degrees in other areas. A doctorate degree was 
r^rted by 47 (90%) of the educators and 24 (28%) of the 
athletic directors. Ercm a total sanple of 140 oily 17 (12%) 
respondents r^xDrted having a inaster or doctorate in athletic 
adninistraticai. 

A sunnary of tl^ mean scores for each carpetejxy dimension 
for the athletic directors and the educators is shewn in Table 
3. The scale choices and numerical values as follows: (1) 
Essential, (2) Hicdily Iirportant, (3) Inportant, (4) Minimal 
Inportance, and (5) Non-essential. Ihe range of scores was 
between 1.3 and 2.7 indicating that, as a graro, the responderrts 
vie^red all cccpetencies as essential or hi^ily iirportant. Both 
grtx^ss agreed that the dimensions of Resource E^elcper, 
CoTSTtunicator, Evaluator, and Educator were the four lowest in 
inportance with the Evaluator and Educator coipetency Jiinensions 
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Table 3 

Comparison of Athletic Director Competencies 



Di mens i on 


Means 
AO 


* 

ED 


F 


p 


Fiscal Officer 


1.7 


1.6 


1 .84 


. 177 


Leader 


1.7 


1.7 


0.52 


.471 


PI anner 


2 1 




in OA 


. (JU 1 


Resource Develoopr 




9 1 




. 075 


Commun i cator 


2.2 


2.1 


1.54 


.217 


Eva 1 uator 


2.2 


2.2 


0.52 


.474 


Educator 


2.5 


2.7 


2.79 


.097 


* Scale scores: l=ess 


ent i a 1 to 5 


= n 0 n - 


essential. 





p <.05 
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being the two least iirportant. Athletic directors viewed 
corpetencies iri the Leader and Fiscal Officer dimension as the 
iDost inportant while educators viewed the Planner and Fiscal 
Officer as the most iiiportant ccnpetency dimensions. 

Results of an analysis cf variance procedure indicated that 
tiie athletic directors and educators seeanaed to have a similar 
view on the ccnpetency dimensions of Fiscal Officer, 
Ccsnnmicator, Resource Developer, Educator, Evalxiator, and 
leader. (See Table 3.) A Tukey post hoc test indicated the 
groi^js differed significantly only chi the Planner dimension. 
Ihe athletic directors rated this dimension significantly Icwer 
than the educators. 

Disscussion 

It ^pears from this study that athletic directors at NCAA 
Division II and III institutions and educators teaching in 
graduate atliletic administration/sport management programs agree 
on the iirportance of six coipetency dimensions (Fiscal Officer, 
ConsTiunicator, Resource Developer, Educator, Evaluator, and 
leader) for athletic directors, as defined by Paris and Ziegler 
(1983) . Both grtxjps agreed that the Fiscal Officer ccetpetency 
was one of the most essential corpetencies f cr atliletic 
administrators and that the Educator dimension was the least 
inportant. All conpetency dimensions were viewed by both groups 
as either essential or highly jjiportant. Atliletic directors and 
educators dia differ on the Planner dimerision, with the 
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educators rating this diitension significantly hi^ier than the 
athletic directors surveyed* 

According to Mullin (1984) , the surveys being undertaken in 
athletic administratis at this time will be critical in the 
develc^xnent of graduate curricula. P\irther, it may be inportant 
that educators are aware of the current s3cills and ccsipetencies 
required for athletic administrative personnel. With the 
continual grwoth in sport related graduate programs, it is 
iirportant that professiaiais in the field and educators 
preparing students for those professional positions have sane 
weans to ccanmunicate information about views on job corpetency. 

Perh^5s similar studies should be conducted periodically to 
see if athletic directors and educators continue to agree on the 
iitportance of various ccccpetencies for athletic directors. 
Other studies should be ccaiducted, including NCAA Division I 
athletic directors, to determine if different views on these 
ccOTpetencies exist between any of the NCAA athletic director 
groups and educators. Farther research is needed to determine 
if these identified competencies viewed as essential and hi^ily 
inportant for athletic directors are actually being covered in 
graduate courses. Athletic administrators should >^ encouraged 
to ccsranunicate with educators conoerrnjnq their views on 
ccsipetencies necessary for athletic administrators. Additional 
research is needed to identify if these cc?rpetencies are the 
only iirportant corpetencies required for persons in positions of 
athletic administraticai. 
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CKBrCehOttE mERAIElJnC RBCREKnCST 

acnvrriES versus ghddp activities: 
sacxjLD Bom be offered? 

Jaclyn A. Card 
Iftiiversity of Missouri-Oolunibia 

Lee R. Qiaittoerland 
Cariboo College 
Kamloc^, British Ooluitbia 

The purpose of this study was to determine the difference of 
independence in leisure bdiavior of two sznall groups of elderly, 
inentally ill nursing hcroe residents. One groip received regularly 
scheduled recreation groap activities. The second groi:?^ received 
one-on-one therapeutic recreation activities as well as the group 
activities. The Ocsiprehensive leisure F .ing Scale (CIEIRS) v/as used 
to measure ind^jendence in leisure behavior. Sonve therapeutic 
recreation specialists assume that one-m-one therapeutic recreation 
intervention is the most effective method for inproving independence 
in leisure behavior of elderly, mentally ill residents but few 
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studies exist to sij^port the assunption. In thds study, there were 
no differences in ind^)enc3ence in leisure behavior between the two 
groaps. Gvxp activities and one-cxi-one ther25)eutic recreation 
activities did not appeecc to aid more in increasing the degree of 
ind^)erdence in leisure bdiavior of elderly, mentally ill residents 
than grxxp activities alone. 

Introduction 

The goal of all health care professicaials should be to aid the 
client in increasing his or her level of ind^)endence. In the 
therapeutic recreation profession, one goal is for the client to 
progress to his or her hic^iest achievable level of independeiK^ in 
leisure behavior. In order to achieve that goal, therapeutic 
recreation professicxials nust concentrate on ccnpc»>ents of 
Lod^)erdence. 

Personal control and ootpetence are two iirportant cxxponents of 
independence in leisure behavior (Rogers, 1982) . Peqple need to feel 
as thou^ they have sane ccantrol over their environn^t; thry need to 
feel ccarpetent in activities in ^ch they participate. If an 
individual is lacking either ccannpeterKre or control in leicure 
activities, then the potential for inde>endent leisure behavior is 
reduced (Rogers, 1982) . 

Unfortunately, institutionalization often ineans a loss of 
personal control and ccxipeterkce (Garrigan, 1986) • Conpetency and 
control-takir>g behaviors are often discouraged in nursii^ hcsner; 
instead reinforcement is given to passive, controlled behaviors. 
Hence, residents develop patterns of behavior consisting of passivity 
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and d^jendency. Ind^)endenoe may be gained throu^ a process of 
doing vAiat one wants to do rather than \Aiat scroeone else thinks one 
should do (Rogers, 1982) ♦ 

Studies si^port the positive effects of increases in perception 
of corpetenoe and oontrol on the aging population (Iso-Ahola, 1988) . 
Fidler (1981) suggested that satisfaction vdth one's self ccsnes from 
demonstrated masteries and hi^ier levels of life satisfaction. 
Physical and mental abilities resulting from having a pero^ion of 
control over one's eiwironment contribute to life satisfaction as 
well. Studies by Langer and Rodin (1976) , Rodin arxi Langer (1977) , 
Schulz (1976) aiid SchiiLz and Hartman Hanusa (1978) indicated that 
increases in perc^Aion of control for nursing home residents led to 
increases in physical and psychological well-being. MacNeil (1988) 
noted that increases in leisure satisfaction resulted in increases in 
life satisfaction arxi Schulz (1976) stated that the preseix^e of 
controllable events has a positive effect on the well-being of 
elderly individuals. 

Recreation activities can be used as an effective intervention 
technique in the treatment of elderly residents (Garrigan, 1986) or 
mentally ill residents (Vale & Mlott, 1983) . If an activity program 
does not facilitate development of perforTiiance coirpetency, then much 
of its potential benefit and inpact is lost (Fidler & Fidler, 1978) • 

A significant loss of meaning in life for members of the elderly 
population appears to exist. Therefore, it is important to assess 
feelings of indeperdence so that those feelings can be addressed in a 
therapeutic program (Fry, 1986) . Assessment of independence in 
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leisure behavior is an iiriportant first st^ to take before 
iirplementing a one-a. one or gra?) activities program (Dunn, 1984; 
Howe, 1984; Szekais, 1986). 

Some therapeutic reci^tiai specialists assume that one-on-one 
activities programs are nore effective than groap activities in 
increasing ind^)endeiK« in leisure bdiavior. Hcwever, no studies 
were located to si5}port this assunption. Qne-on-one intervention is 
e)$)ensive in terms of a ther^)cutic recreation ^)ecialist's time but 
if one-on-one therapeutic recreation activities do incr^^ase 
independence, the technique should be eirployed with many elderly, 
mentally ill residents. 

Ihe purpose of this ej$)loratory investigation was to determine 
the difference of ind^)endenoe in leisure behavior between two small 
group of elderly, mentally ill residents. Hie OoKnri^iensive Laisure 
Rating Scale (CIEIRS) was used to assess degree of indeperdence for 
both gnxp; the first groap of two received one-on-one therapcjutic 
recreation activities as well as regularly schedulerl grcx^) activities 
and the second groap of two received regularly scheduled grocp 
ac'.ivities only. Ihe study was implemented because some therapeutic 
recreation specialists assim^e that one-cai-one therapeutic recreation 
activities are the most effective method of inproving independence in 
leisure behavior but studies do not exist to support that 
assunption. Researdi is needed to determine the effect of one-on-one 
therapeutic recreation activities plus groip activities versus group 
activities alcaie. 
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Methods 

Subjects 

The subjects live in a 100 bed intermediate/skilled care nursing 
facility. The therapeutic recreation specialist at the nursing hcma, 
in conjunction with the researchers, selected residents vdio were 
smilar in age, years institutionalized, inedication, physical and 
mental ability, and leisure bd^vior. Based \jpon the infonnation 
collected about the rssi(?ents, the subjects randomly selected for the 
grains were Frances, Dola, Rhoda, and Arden* Randan assignments were 
also used for group assignment. Frances and Arden were randanly 
assigned to the first grxxp and Dola and Rhoda were randoBuLy assigned 
to the second groqp. The subjects ranged in age from 72 to 81 had 
lived at this nursing hotne fron three to 15 years and were all 
finale. All had the primary diagnosis of schizophrenia. 
Description of CIEI RS 

The Ccnprehensive Leisure Rating Scale (CIEIRS) was used as the 
assessment instrument. It is a two part instrumeiiC that measures 
degree of indqjendence in leisure behavior. The first part measures 
perceived freedom in leisure; the seccfnd part measures activity 
coitpetency. 

Four scales are incltded in CT EJRS. Eac±i scale measures 
separate parts of a single conc^ of degree of ird^)endenoe in 
leisure behavior. The scales are patterned after the follcwing: the 
concepts of the Leisure Diagnostic Battery Short Form (Witt & Ellis, 
1985) ; and the Brief Leisure Rating Scale (Ellis ^ Niles, 1985) ; and 
activity competency guidelines developed by Navar (1980) . 
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The first scale itjeasanes perceived freec3cin in leisure. There 
are 28 items an the scale and scores range frcm 1 (never 
characteristic of the resident) to 5 (always characteristic of the 
resident) . A hi^ier score indicates a hi^>er degree of perceived 
freedon in leisure. Ihe second scale measures perceived helplessness 
in leisure. There are 25 items cn the scale utilizing the same 
scoring range and description as the first scale. A hi^ score 
indicates a sense of helplessness in leisure. 

The third and fourth scales measure activity cxxrpetency. 
Specifically, the breadth scale measures the variety of activity 
ccarpetency and the depth scale measures dsapth of activity 
carpetency. Tha ratings for both sc-?les are fron 1 iixilcating no 
skill to 5 indicating exo^jticml skill. There are 12 items for each 
scale. A resident functicmng with a hi^ degree of indj^^endence in 
leisure behavior should score high cai the freedcm, breadth, and depth 
scales with a Iw score on the helplessness scale. 

Reliability and validi*^ for CLtuBS were established on 176 
nursing hone residents in Missouri. Cronbacii's alpha ranged frcan .97 
on breadth to .79 on helplessness (Card, Ooaipton, & Ellis, 198C) • 
Validity was reported usinr factor analysis. 
Intervention 

The two residents in the first group received one-on-one 
therapeutic recreation activities provided by the therapeutic 
recreaticsi specialist. Ihe program was conducted individually two 
times a weak Cor one hour eacii session for four weeks. The therapist 
continued to conduct daily group activities and was able to <±>serve 
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the four residents during the group activities a3 well as during the 
one-on-one activities. 

CIEIKS was oonpleted by the therapist on each subject two times 
prior to c«ie-on-xie activities, one tiine after three sessions and 
then again folladng six sessions. C1£JBS was thai ccnpleted two 
days and 13 days foUcwing the last session. Scores were examined to 
determine if the addition of one-^n-one therapeutic recreation 
activities aided more in increasing the first group's level of 
ina^)endence than the second grocp's level of ii^d^)endei>ce. 

Ihe researchers planned the p rogr am s that were used for 
interventicxi based \jpon. the residents^ care plans. Bis activities 
are incltided in one of the five Project LIFE programing books 
(Project LIFE is a grant with the major purpose of inprovii^g the 
lives of elderly, mentally ill institutionalized people) . The 
one-cHi-one activities were the same for both subjects in the f iirst 
group. Each sessiOT opened with ^ercises followed by two additional 
activities. Ihe ^iecific one-ai-one activities inclxx3ed: 
Session 1: Exercises (Card, Dunne, Harris, Hitzhusen, Reward & 
Jackson, 1986) 

Growing Seeds Without Soil (McDermott, Jacikson, Dunne, 
Hitzhusen, & Card, 1988) 

Mirrored Movorents (Card, Dunne, Hesselink, Hitzhxasen, 
& Jackscai, 1987) 
Session 2: Exercises (Cart?, et al., 1986) 

Making a Bird Feeder (IfcDermott et al., 1988) 
Roots (Beck, Harris, Card, & Howard, 1988) 
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Sessioi 3: Exercises (Card et at., 1985) 

Cniise 'Ihe News (Beck et al. , 1985) 
Charleston (Card et al., 1987) 

Sessicxi 4: Eiffircises (Car^, et al., 1.^6) 
Charades 

Hearts (BecJc et al., 1985) 
Cession 5: Exercises (Card et al., 1986) 

Eairibcws (Hca>3rmott et al., 1988) 

Charleston (Card et al., 1987) 
Session 6: Exercises (Card et al., 1986) 

Wind Chime (HcDennott et al., 1988) 

Hearts (Beck et al., 1985) 
Session 7: Ejcercises (Card et al., 1986) 

Critics Oomsr (Beck et ul., 1985) 

Charleston (Card et al., 1987) 
Session 8: Exercises (Card et al., 1986) 

Name Ciat TUne (Card et al., 1987) 

Hearts (Beck et al., 1985) 
Treatment of Data 

Ihe researdiers txsed visual inspecticm of data to determine 
differences aitang the subjects and between the groaps. Due to the 
small saiiple size, inferential statistics coa).d riot be used to 
interpret the results. 

Results 

The researdiers ass^imed that independence in leisure behavior 
would increase more for residents receiving ca'>e-on-one therapeutic 
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recreatiai activities and group activities than for residents 
participating in grcx?) activities only, Inprcvemsnt would indJ.cate a 
hitler level of independence in leisure b^iavior for the subjects. 

The first subject of tha first grcap, Frances, rarained 
relatively stable cai all four scales. Results for the second subject 
of that grcxxp, Ard^, indicated an increase on the freedom scale, a 
decrease on the helplessness:- scale, a sli^t increase in breadth 
scores and an increase in depth scores; this indicated an overall 
increase in ind^)endence in leisure b^iavior. Ihe first subject in 
the secOTid grtxp, Dola, rsnained relatively stable on the freedon 
scale ^diile the other narber, KKxJa, increased sli^itly. Scores for 
the helplessness scale indicated stability for Dola and a decrease in 
helpless n ess for Rhoda. Dola renained relatively stable in breadth 
of activities and decreased sli^itly in depth of activities. 
However, Rhoda increased in both breadth and depth of activities. 

OooadusioQ 

The results indicated that degree of indepoidence in leisure 
behavior increased for odb subject of the first groap (one-ai-one 
therapeutic recreation activities and groi^) activities) and remained 
relatively stable for the other. In the secc^d gixxcp (grojp 
activities only) , one subject increased in degree of independence in 
leisure behavior and the other subject remained relatively stable. 
The results of the study indicated no noticeable difference iii 
independence in leisure b^^vior for those residents receiving 
one-c»i-one activities in additicxi to graap activities and for those 
residents participating in grvap activities only. 
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One-On-One 



Table 1 



Residents' CLEIRS Scores 


bv Tests 


One 


Throuah Six 






Residents 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 






FREEDOiM 








Frances* 


82 


73 


81 


80 


76 


79 


Adren* 


48 


56 


73 


79 


83 


81 


Dola+ 


57 


46 


62 


55 


60 


56 


Rhoda+ 


68 


81 


85 


86 


89 


86 



HELPLESSNESS 



Frances* 


72 


76 


83 


78 


81 


74 


Adren* 


98 


99 


87 


85 


78 


84 


Dola+ 


93 


91 


85 


85 


89 


86 


Rhoda+ 


82 


68 


70 


61 


65 


60 






BREADTH 








Frances* 


27 


27 


32 


31 


26 


30 


Adren* 


20 


22 


25 


23 


28 


24 


Dola+ 


20 


24 


22 


23 


23 


23 


Rhoda+ 


22 


23 


32 


34 


37 


38 








DEPTH 








Frances* 


24 


22 


28 


26 


24 


24 


Adren* 


12 


19 


24 


20 


20 


24 


Dola+ 


24 


27 


24 


26 


24 


19 


Rhoda-i- 


24 


21 


30 


26 


27 


32 



*First Group = One-On-One Therapeutic Recreation Activities and 
Group Activities 



+Second Group = Group Activities Only 
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C»ie-on-one therap^ir recreation activities in acJditicn to 
gixxip activities did not appear to aid sJJbstantially in increasing 
independence in leisure b^vior more than groap activities alone. 
In the facility iised in the study, use of a cne-on-one format is an 
cptioi that will be considered for the residents but grotp activities 
will continue to expand in nu2±)ers of activities offered. Groups 
have been ad^Jted for interventioi with a variety of ages and 
disabilities and are being used successfully with the impaired 
elderly (Jones & Clark, 1981; Stabler, 1981). 

Grxxsp activities allov/ for a greater number of residents to be 
involved in a therapeitic recreation situation, and is therefore, 
less e^q^ensive in tenus of a therapeutic recreatiOT ^)ecialist's 
time. Gnx5)s also encxurage ind^jendence for group monbers, allo^; 
for flexibility in prograinning and can be adapted to various 
functioning levels (Szekais, 1986) . Iher^^aitic recreation 
specialists aiplcyed in nursii^ hcnes itay find groip activities to be 
a viable option or additicxi to one-<3n-<a:>e therapeaitic recreation 
activities and may aid in reaching the go'A of increasei i3id>^Denaence 
in leisure behavior for elderly, inentally ill residents. 
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RB6IGMAL SUFS£M^ OF STATE 



Craig W. Kelsey 
Steve Rubio 
University of New Msxicx) 

Analyzing the five cxxrparative laeasures of state pcjpulation per 
state park acreage, visitors per acxe, revenue generated per acre, state 
park budget per acre and state populatiai per state park budget for nine 
geographic regions of the United States, it was found that regional 
si5)remacy does exist. The Southeast Central Region maintains a distinct 
advantage over the other regions in four of the five coiparative 
indicator areas. The hSountain Region held the least indication of 
si5)renacy with no indicators placing in the top three of the regional 
analysis. 

Introduction 

In a recent study (Kelsey, 1989 in review) five ccarparative 
measures of state parks and recreation areas were developed on a 
regional and national level to assist the parks and recreation 
professional in their planning efforts. These indicators consisted of 
determining the nuirijer of residents per acre, visitors per acre, rev^enue 
produced per acre, state park budget per acre of each state's parks and 
recreation lard, ard also, the state park budget by state resident 
peculation. These corparative measures enable the planner to obtain a 
clearer picture of hew their state park system corpares to other states 
in their region and to the natiOT as a vdiole. 
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Previous Findings 

It was found that the average number of state peculation resicJents 
per available state park acre was 17.48 with a regicHial range as hi^ as 
66.82 to as lew as 4.49. Ihe variation in regional averages had a great 
deal to do with pc^wlatioi density of sane states with fewer available 
state park lands ^Aiile other regions e5$)erienoed just the opposite 
phenanenon. It was also determmed that the average number of visitors 
per state park area was 50.50 with a regional range of 245.68 to 12.23. 

This finding was closely related to the average anount of revenue 
generated per state park acre ^itdch was $22.61. 'ftie regional range went 
fron a high of $261.06 per acre to a low of $4.63 per aor^. Generally, 
the greater the nuirber of visitors per acre the higher the aBv^unt of 
revenue generated per acre. Ihe state park budget per acre was $61.27 
with some regions e^^jending as Euch as $437.75 per acre vMle others 
spent as lew as $11.38 per acre. The regional differences had to do 
with regions with lew state budgets but hJ.^ier nuntoers of state park 
acres vdiile the opposite was true in other regies. Hie last indicator 
developed was the amount spent per resident on stata parks i\*iich was 
$3.5^ per resident nationwide. The range was frcra $6.67 per resident to 
$2.36 per resident with state population affecting this factor the most 
dramatically. 

Regional Sipreoiacy 

To determine if there existed any regional differerx::es or if any 
particular region maintained an advantage or sipremacy over other 
regions, an analysis was made of each cerparative indicator for each 
region. It was fcunJ that all regions, excluding the Pacific Region, 
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had soine element of superiority but that a clear regional sipremacy did 
emerge (See Table 1) . 
New England Rsgicai 

This regicHi cx)nsisted of the six states of Maine, New Haitpshire, 
Ventont, Massadivisetts, Kiode Island and Connecticut in vMch 729,000 
state park and recreation acres existed with a regional population of 
12,738,000. Ihe one major element of this region vas that it had 17.47 
residents per acre \Mch vas third out of the nine regions in supremacy. 
Mid-Atlantic Region 

This region has 834,000 acres of state park land spread over the 
three states of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania and has a 
regional budget of $154,576,000. This positioned the region in second 
place for budget per acre at $189.14 and third place at $4.11 for budget 
per population. 
North s t Central Reg ion 

Over thirty-nine millicsi (39,605,000) visitors es^jerienced the 
982,000 state park acres of the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Ranking this r^ion second in the number of 
visitors per state park acre. 
Noi±hwest Central Regicyi 

This region consists of the states of Mjmnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Sooth Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. Ihere are 17.577,000 
residents in this seven state region with 3,914,000 acres of state park 
land positicHiing this region first in the fewest number of residents per 
state park acre. 
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South Atlantic Region 

This 1,030,000 acres of state park land generated a revenue of 
$49,041,000 vAiidi placed the eight states of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Vfest Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida third in the amount of revenue generated per state park acre. 
Southeast Central Ragion 

This regiai ccxisisting of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi provides 232,000 acres of state park land that have 
59,000,000 visitors, yielding $261.06 per acre of revenue in vMch a 
budget per acre of $437.75 and es^jenditure per resident of $6.67 exist. 
This places this r^ion first in those four categories and makes it the 
strongest region of the nine. 
Southwest Central Region 

The four states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas make up 
this region with $26,502,000 in revemke produced by 402,000 acres. This 
places this region in second place for this indicator and in third place 
for both visitors per acre and tudget per acre with $108.13 and $164.43 
respectively. 
Mountain Region 

This eight state region caisisting of Montana, Idaho, Wyoning, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada did not place any of 
their indicators in the tc^ three vrfiile still providijig 900,000 acres to 
13,020,000 residents with 16,723,000 visitors. T!us is the only region 
that did not shew same element or Liiication of a hi^er than average 
profile. 
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Pacific Region 

Ihe states of Washington, Oregon, California, Alaska and Hawaii 
yielded 4,727,000 acres of state park land to a resident population of 
35,738,000 vMch gave it second place in the resident per acre 
category. Ihe regional budget of $185,172,000 also produced a second 
ranking in the category of budget per pcpulatiai. 



Regions of 


Indicator 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Regional 


RanlciniJ 


United Stales 


{ res. /acre 


vis/a 


rev/a 


b/a 


b/p 


Suorenuicy 




N'eK England 


17.47^ 


44.6 


30.11 


65.91 


3.77 


3 


.6 


Mid. At] antic 


44.70 


100.02 
150.06^ 


39.95 


184.14'' 


4.11^^ 


3 


.6 


N.E. Central 


42.50 


40.33 


100.49 


2.36 


4 


.4 


N.W. Central 


4.49*- 


12.23 


4.63 


11.38 


2.53 


3 


.6 


S. Atlantic 


38.99 


63.06 


47.61^ 


101.69 


2.60 


5 


. 2 


S.E. Central 


65. 56 


254.68** 


261.06*: 
65.93^ 


437.75^ 


6.67 


1 


2.4 


S.W. Central 


66.82 


108,13^ 


164.43^ 


2.46 


2 


,8 


Mountain 


14.47 . 

n - - V 

/.Of 


37.32 


13.58 


44.45 


3.07 ^ 
5,18*^ 


6 


.0 


Pacific 


38.54 


9.53 


39.17 


2 


.8 


United States 


17.48 


50.50 


22.61 


G1.27 


3.50 







Table 1: Comparative indicators by region of U.S. uhers i- = 1st (3 pts.}, 
■/ = 2nd (2 pts.), A = 3rd (1 pt.) yielding regional f.uprennoy 
rankiiigs . 



SvBmaxy and Ooncltision 

Clearly the Southeast Ceritral Region shews the highest level of 
supremacy based on the five ocrparative indicators developed by Ke]sey 
(1989) . By awarding each first place indicator with three points, each 
second place indicator with two points and eadi third place indicator 
with one point, it can be seen that this region scores the highest. Ihe 
Mountain Region with no placing indicators suggest the least level of 
si^remacy. it should be noted that siqpremacy rankings can be affected 
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by many fac±ors net the least of vdiich is the design of the 
regions for cxatparative analysis to the natural wonders 
inherited by each state within those regions. It is the intent 
of this analysis to shew occpariscxi for future planning rather 
than to make judgements about the manageaoaent of the American 
state park systems. 
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PARK RANGER T^ROFBSSICXaLISM: FQRRARD OR BACKKARD? 



William W. Hendricks 
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ABSnOCT 

For more than 50 years the various roles and functj.ons of 
the park ranger have been discussed and deteted by park 
managers, park rangers and other conoemed individuals. The 
similarity of questions asked in the past and today is 
astounding. Hew can park rangers provide effective and 
efficient management of natural and human resources? What level 
of education and training will adequately prq^are park rangers 
for the challenges of parks and recreation management? What 
professional standards must be addressed to further the 
advancement of tlie field? What trends have taken place in the 
evolution of the park ranger field? Many agencies have answered 
these questions in a similar fashicsn, developing their parK 
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rariger programs to ireet the needs of individual parks and 
natural resources. VJhile this reactionary approach has 
encouraged several agencies to conoentratft cn park law 
enforcesaent aixi visitor services, it has also created a wide 
range of interpretatiais regarding the appropr i ate functions of 
the park ranger. Diere is little consensus anong paiic 
administrators and policy nakers considering suitable park 
law enforcement training levels and services. Bducaticai and 
training requirements also vary greatly, threatening the current 
professionalism of the field and its future advanoesnent. 
Increasingly, park mana^rs desire perscxinel with si^jerior 
interpersonal skills, yet they also prefer park rangers who are 
excellent interpreters and resource nsanagers. Without a doubt, 
actiOT Bust br taken imaediately by professioneil organizations 
and parks 3nd recreation agencies to prevent further diluticxi of 
the field. Tne purpose of this paper is to provide an overview 
of the park ranger field and a discussion of its progression 
toA'ards professionalism. 

Historical Per^>ective 
Ibe roots of the pai^c ranger field can be traced back to 
1880 \Aien Harry Yount, appointed as "game keeper*^ in Yellowstone 
National Paric, provided protectioi for the area's wildlife and 
natural resources (Albri^it, C?hn, 1985) . Shortly thereafter, 
"forest rangers" were eaiployed at Yosesaite, paving the way for 
the estabishment of the initial pai^ ranger program in the 
National Park Service (Albright, Cahn) . 
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Early park maiiagenient issues focused on resource 
preservation and visitor use management. Throughout the 1920s 
and 30s the Natiaial Park Service was faced with managing 
increased visitor xosage, and a visitor population that was 
rapidly becming predoninately urban and mobile (Albri^it, Cahn, 
1985) (Garrison, 1983) . In addition, Albri^t and Cahn mention 
the hi^ rate of applicants for seasonal positions, the need to 
inprove recruitnent and training standards, and the 
inplemsntation of hiring specialized ranger naturalists. 
Garrison, Jfibo \irarked for tlie National Rork Service from 1923 
thnxi^ 1972 adds insi^itful reflections on a dilenina faced by 
park rangers tod^ and as early as 1937: wiisther or not park 
rangers should carry firearms. 

Wiile the National Park Service concentrated on visitor vse 
and resource preservation, other federal, local and state 
agerjcies began to initiate park ranger programs. In the post 
Wjrld War H era a nmber of these agoicies used the titles of 
park attendant, park technician, caretaker or patrolman. Often 
eiployees, with little, if any formalized training, were xrerely 
issued a citaticai book and a badge, and expected to perform 
their jobs admirably. 

For most agencies, significant charge in the role of the 
park ranger has cHily been recognized in the past 20 years. 
Changes occurred as paries became overcrowded, park visitor 
awareness and concern for natural resources began to decline, 
and a rise in the nunober of criine incidents in nany parks 
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increased. Suddenly, pai^ rangers found that th^ were spending 
the majority of tteir time dealing with park law enforcement and 
visitor services (Morris, 1982) (Dwyer, Morrell, 1986) (Peach, 
1987) • Hiilley and IfcOool (1981) in viewii^ park law 
enforcement fron another perspective, note that many "writers" 
felt there had been an overreaction by park managears to the 
levels of crime in naticxial parks, creating a negative inpact on 
visitor e>a)erienoes. While perceptions of crime and visitor 
satisfaction may differ, escalating demands on visitor and 
resource protecticxi have necessitated several of the 
transformations viiich have occurred in the traditional park 
ranger role. 

Current status 

In recent years, agencies have takai a different approach 
and perspective in the provision of visitor services and 
protecticai. No Icsiger are esoployees ill prq)ared to serve the 
public. The develop n e n t of the Utah Division of Parks and 
Recreation is fairly typical of the evolution of many 
d^)artments. the late 1960s Utah was sending personnel 
throu^ Peace Officer Standards and Training (P.O.S.T.) courses, 
which preceded their status, in 1973, as state pe^ce officers. 
In 1984, the departtoent began to send its paric rangers to a law 
enf oroQiient acadany whicii coincided with their iq^graded status 
to armed park rangers with full time, l zewide peace officer 
pcwers. Like many other agencies, Utah has maintained a balance 
between the protecticHi of natural and human resources, retaining 
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a "generalist" c^proadi follcwing designaticHi as peace officers 
(J. Qiristianscsi, J. Hover, persc»ial oanraanication, Noventer 13, 
1989.) 

Advancement of the field has also occurred in other 
aspects of park ranger duties. Technological iiiprovenents have 
benefited inaintanance and resource HBnagement practices, aiding 
in the protecticai and preservation of parks and natural 
resources. Furthennore, sane agencies have dev^eloped excellent 
interpretive training prograDs, utilising in-house and outside 
resources and personnel (Instig, 1985). In exanple, t^e 
California D^)artinent of Parks and Recreatiai, at the William 
Penn Mott Jr. Training Center, has developed performance 
objectives to aid in the establishment of professional 
interpretive standards (Murphy, 1983) . 

Crogress towards a profession? 

It nay seem that the cLforementicned advancements in the 
park ranger field would si5:port evidence of progression towards 
profesionalism. Indeed, niany agencies and individual parK 
rangers, particularly in the past two decades, do perform at the 
equivalent of a professional level. So, v*y question the 
professionalism of the paric ranger field? The following genersil 
areas, sane discussed initially more than 50 years ago and yet 
to be resolved, have haitpered and stifled the overall 
professionalism of the park ranger. 

1. Armed park rancfers or unarmed; In 1937, Lon Garrison 
and other national park rangers had forrnulated opinions on the 
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^ropriateness of arming park raiders (Garriscai, 1983) . Leroy, 
Nelson, and McH>crief (1981) addressed this very same issue scxne 
44 years later. While there never will be a ocxisensus on this 
topic by administrators, park rangers or educators, the subject 
has been the caxise of serious moral, organizatioiial, and 
liability problems. Ironically, even with an e^^janded focus on 
law enforcement in recent years, sane agencies have reitcrved 
weapons frcm their paric rangers, opting for a more traditional 
park ranger role. 

2 . Park rangers as peace officers; A variety of options 
are available to most agencies ^*en considering law enf orcerosnt 
services. It may be beneficial to ccaitract out law enforcawsnt 
or security services (Perry, 1983), with park rargers performing 
traditional ftnxticais of resource management, maintenance, 
and/or interpretation. Perry also mentions the option of a 
local law Qif orcCTient agency providing prot&cticn in parks 
located in their jurisdiction, negating the need for park 
rangers to receive law enforooDent training. 

Currently, many park rangers designated as peace officers 
and public officers are not receiving adequate training, 
management support, or guidanoB throu^ the develc^jnent of 
agency policies and procedures. In a recent directory, ccaipiled 
by the Park Rangers Associaticai of California (Bryce, 1989) , the 
writers of this paper calculated that 83% of the re^ndents 
(agencies eaiplqying park rangers) performed scne level of law 
enforcement services. Only 16% of the agencies performing law 
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enforcement duties carry a firearm and a nuinber of d^^artmsnts 
require 40 hours or less of law enforcesoent trainirg for entry 
level paric rangers. Other agencies require attendance at a 
basic Peace Officer Standards and Training acadeany and the 
corpleticai of at least 40 hours of training annually, Ihe 
disparity in training signifies the obvious necessity to ccare to 
an agreement on the appropriate level of training and services 
for park rangers performing law enforcement duties. 

3, Professio nal ghanriaTT?c>; As agerr:ies have developed 
park ranger divisions to suit their individual prcgram and 
resource needs, the term ^'park ranger*' has beccroe extrea^i^y 
generic. Agencies do require the flexibility to structure 
individual park raider programs; however, the wide variety of 
job descriptiOTs requiring varying degrees of tedinical and 
educaticsial preparaticn has sonesiA^t diluted the traditional 
park ranger role. 

Once again, the Park Rangers Associaticn of California 
Directory (Bryce, 1989) substantiates the need for the 
establishment of professional standards. Respondents were asked 
to indicate if they performed law enforcesnent, fire fitting, 
interpretation, resource marjageroent and/or maintenance tasks. 
In response, there were 20 different oonbinaticais tabulated by 
the writers of this paper (i.e. interpretatioi, law enforcement, 
resource management was one cacbination) , presented by 77 
agencies. Fui±hermore, adding to the cccplexity of the 
professional standards issue, the writers corputed responses 
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fraa the directory ard found that 44% of the respondents 
required a hi^ school diploma as a miniraum educational 
requirement, 31% required an associate degr^ and 25% required a 
badielor degree. Die park ranger field is currently headed in 
so many directicxis, it will be difficult for ageix:ies to cane to 
a consensus to detennine the appropriate actions that inust be 
selected to resolve the numerous issuss and coaicems that must 
be addressed. 

"The Future 

What st^Ds inust be taken to raise the level of 
professionalism of park rangers; C*rviously issues raised over 
50 years ago are still being debated and if the park ranger 
field is to advance further, plans itgast be iuplonented to 
prevent a regression of headway made in the last two decades. 
The following are ccffisiderations in light of a changing, dynamic 
society, placii^ increased pressures on park rangers nationwide. 

!• Education and training; As an administ?^tor for the 
National Park Service, Horace Albri^t, nore than 5 decades ago, 
enphasized the hiring of educated individuals for season?! and 
permanent park ranger positions (Albri^t, Cahn, 1985) . While 
cotpetition for positions is not vAiat it was IC' years ago and 
maybe even 50 years earlier, many of today's agencies are still 
hiring individuals with adequate educational backgrounds and 
training, ttifortunately, a significant number of job 
announcements and descripticxTs do not reflect this. If the 
quantity of quality applicants declines in the future, the field 
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will x)ot reach its potential level of professionalism. Agexxjies 
requiring less than an associate degree, \Mle allowing 
exc^icais for those vAk) have gained e5q)ertise in the field, 
should raise their educational standards to ensure that 
applicants have a solid tese of theoretical knowledge or 
technical ej^^ertise in a desired discipline. 

2. Oontinuincf educatioi: An increased earphasis must be 
placed on tte ocnpletion of continuing educaticai courses by park 
rangers. Even the most qualified park personnel itust revise and 
iirprove their skills and knowledge. Warr/ agencies recognize the 
need for a balance of training received in the various roles and 
functions of the park ranger. However, law enforcement tends to 
dominate oci±inuing education classes in itarty d^jarboents 
because of the formal standards established by the Peace Officer 
Standards and Training OcrmissiOT. If an agency desires to 
enplcy "generalist" park rangers then ocnpetency nust be 
attained in each function perfonned. COTtinuirg education 
should be an integral part of every agency's training program. 

3. Interpersonal skills; Increasingly, adtidnistrators are 
looking for paric raiders with excellent "people" skills (Mott, 
1985) (J. Christiansen, j. Kcrver, persOTal cxttitunication, 
November 13, 1989) . These attributes laast not r^lace 
interpreti-.3 and resource managejtient skills, but must caipliment 
other paric ranger functions. Careful analysis of park 
management services daionstrates the correlation of each of the 
traditional park ranger functions and the requisite of excellent 
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interpersonal skills* Field and Wagar (1973) recxjgnize these 
relaticxTships by oiphasizing the need to irxx)rporate 
interpretatiOT into the scheme of park rangers' duties in 
relation to resource management. It becxnies readily apparent 
that park rangers will COTtinue to be challenged vdth a wide 
variety of re^xxisibilities relying heavily on skills that will 
benefit the paric visitor's e>5)erience and protection of natural 
resources* 

4, Professional organizations: At the forefront of 
develc^ing professional standards should be professional 
organizations designed to serve park rangers. Traditionally 
park rangers have la^ed b^iind fello&7 park and recreation 
etrplqyees in the nuntoer of meamberships in professional 
societies. Professional organizations not only provide a basis 
for professional standards, they foster a network of 
ccsranunication beneficial to agencies of all sizes and 
structure. Park rangers inost beocsne active in professional 
organizations at both the state and national levels reccgnizing 
that mity is the only way to overcojne the obstacles the field 
encounters. 

Otmcliasion 

The park ranger field has developed into a conplex system 
requiring individuals with diverse backgrounds, able to manage a 
itiyilad of situations in the qperation, protection and 
preservation of parks and natural resources. Only throu^ a 
concerted effort of local, regiOTial, state and federal agencies 
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will the field progress tcwarxJs a professicai. Resources inust be 
shared, enthusiasm generated, and desire maintained if the 
optimum level of professionalism is to be attained. 

Ihis paper has presented a nunfcer of issues that must be 
addressed by professionals in the park ranger field if it is to 
evolve into a trrie professicai. C*Jviously, park rangers cannot 
go another 50 years discussing the same issues without offering 
sorae answers. If professionalism is to be achieve, progress 
must begin new. 
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BinXBKnCMKL I£ADERSBIP 

Jay Nalyor 
Bri^iam Young University, Provo 

Sonecaie once described leadership as "the abili-b^ to get 
scaneone else to do sanething you want done because they want to 
do it." Scroeone v*io possessej^i the ability under any given 
circumstances to get the job done is truly a valxiable asset to 
an organization. Ihose v*io work under such a leader are likewise 
fortunate. Situaticml leadership, because it is often 
spontaneous and unpredictable, is a real test of leadership 
ability. Because of the "situation," a leader yAio has 
successfully used an autocratic style of leadership and v4io is 
accustomed to making roost of the decisions may of necessity 
adjust to a more danocratic approach and therdy involve others 
in the decision process; a leader has been successful by 
being direct, may need to show greater eaoopathy and understanding 
as a situation develops. A "situation" will play an iitportant 
role in hew the leader s^roaches an issue. 
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the intjredients of situaticml leacJership include pecple, 
things, and cxanditiais. It cxnrpriscs the daily events that 
influence lives, relationships, jc*s and performances. Life is 
made \ip of situatiais. To an observer ^ situations people 
struggle with may seen trivial or unimportant; in reality 
however, those having the e3q)erience may be feelir^ deep 
emotional pain, depression, or lack of self-worth. Such a 
situation shculd be dealt with quickly and carefully in order to 
help the person return to an acceptable level of productivity. 
CbEoracteristics of situational Leadership 

Ctonsider the characteristics of situatianed leadership: 
(1) two or more people are usually involved, althouc^ one person 
may face the situation alone, (2) scraething needs to be done, 
(3) alternative actions need to be considered, (4) the 
consequences for each acticn must be wei^ied, (5) a course of 
action is decided, and (6) there must be follow-throu^ to 
ccfl:t5plete the plan. 

How to Succeed in situational Leadership 

Success in situational leadership requires (1) 
preparation —kncwledge and experience in prtxxdures and 
techniques of leadership; (2) anticipatian —havina a filler on 
the pulse of the organization and its meaonbers in order to 
foresee situati<»is; (3) urxierstanding — knowing viiat people 
e^qject and deserve so they receive fair treatment; and (4) a 
sense of ccmtrunity '— the ability to ccHX^^jtualize, see, and feel 
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the relatiaiships careated or challenged by certain decisicais; 



and to foresee and prepare for the ramifications of planning. 
Siof assicstal Rdsponsibilitiaa 

VJhen an individual joir^ a stoff , the individual should 
understand the role he or she is to play. Bie various skills, 
carpetencies, and interests that will be used to fulfill 
assignments ocroe into play. With all these eleroeaics in place- 
one mi^t presume that the organization will new ftmcticxi 
smoothly; hcwever, because of the irany situaticxis that surface 
daily, requiring resolution, this is rarely the case. Uie 
following is a t^ical case: 

Fraitic, an ej^jerienoed recreation leader, was 
hired as director of the CSrenshaw Ocraaanit/ Youth 
Center. As director, he was given full responsibility 
to plan and carry out programs for the Center. Early 
in his programning, he circulated a flyer advertising 
a "Casino Ni^t" at the Center. The evaiing would be 
filled with many types of gantoling activities, using 
play money provided by the Center; the kids would 
arran^ with their parents to use their own 
equiprasnt~roulette \Aieels, twenty-one tables, crap 
shooting tables, etc. Awards would be given to 
individuals who were the most successful at 
winning during the evening. A local record ocnpany 
had agreed to provide awards for the ni^xt. Ihe 
CGcnunity newi^peqper saw the announcesoent and ran an 
editoricil questioning the desirability of the activity 
for the youth of the ccnraunity. Becai:ise Frank was new 
in the canraunity and very few people had becone 
acquainted with him, the intent, purpose, and 
far-reaciiing effects of such an activity were 
questioned in the editorial. 

If Frank were to ^ply the "diaracteristics of the 

situational leadership" referred to earlier, he would 

(1) Identify the individuals concerned with the activity, 
in this case, the newspaper and other ocaicemed citizens. 
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(2) Consider ^*at isnmediate action he cxwld take that 
would a ppr o pr iate and helpful. He mi^t arrange a loeetirjg 
with w ^ qroap to aoqoaiiit people with his motives and 
e3^)ectatiQns. 

(3) Consider his options. If the icaeting failed to 
alleviate the fears and s u fjp ui L was lost, he oould cancel 
"Casino Ni^" and schedule scnething else in its place. He 
mi^it decide to iDodif^ the plans for the activity so thei*^ would 
be less objectionable* He mi^it decide to 

involve parents in the p3^T>s and mate tiie activity more of 
a family activity. 

(4) Consider tlie consequences of each alternative action 
before making a decision. 

(5) Schedule uie meeting, making sure he is preparvsd to 
answer the groap^s concerns. 

(6) Qpoa a decision has been made and the plans accepted, 
follow throrj^ to' ensure the activity's success, (Note: In 
this real-life situation, Frank followed this procedure, and 
"Casino Ni^it" turned out to be the most suooesful activity of 
the year.) 

As noted, to succeed as a leader, one iiust prepare . 
SctQsone once said, "To fail to plan is to plan to fail." Ihis 
is certainly true in leaderdiip situations. One nust 
anticipate ^ by being aware and having a finger on the pulse of 
the ccramnitf . In the case above, sccae felt that gambling was a 
moral issue, and therefore it needed to be carefully ocsisidered 
and well planned, if conducted at all. An activity 1±at 
challenges the mores of a camunity, regardless of hew 
antiquated the ccnniaiily may seem, especially to a new leader, 
should be acvoided. leaders mast understan d vAiat people expect 
frtan them and vAiat they will tolerate; chis is especially true 
wher: childrsi axe concerned. Ihe successful leader most 
demonstrate a sense of cuunu nity ,, react quickly, and correct 
problQus and establi^ a cxxifid^ioe level with the carznonity. 
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Meaningful relaticaiships within the ocBraanity are caneated 
or challenged by the issues and hew they are handled, 
QualitiM of a Suoowsful Leader 

It would be difficult to cxeate an all-indusive list of 
qualities necessary for successful leadersh^; it would 
be equally difficult to find soneone wix) possessed all such 
(jialities. The foUcwing four ^lalities, however, are essential 
to successful leadership and are Dot negotiable: (1) ecpathy ; the 
ability to understand and relate to how the ether perscxi feels; 
(2) ooTsiderations ; careful wei^iirg of the ocnsetjiences of 
those actions before action is taken; (3) consistency ; equal 
treatment of individuals and circumstances. When possible, 
d3cisicns should be based cn policy, and at all tinBs, on 
defensible jxjdgaooit; and (4) epctioml stability ; calmness and 
objectivity, and decisions based on meaningful criteria, not 
enotion. 

Election, assigiment, or circumstance nay place an 
individual in a leadership position; imfortunateJy, this does 
not guaiBHtee quality leadership. Wien a leader fails to 
dgnonstrate relevant skills and knowledge necessary for the 
assignaent, dCTionstrates weak qualities of leadership 
significant situations, displays a questionable attitide that 
disn5)ts people's lives, or diminishes hope for tlieir success by 
inafprcpriate actions, sooeone else depsned better qualified will 
get the cpportuni.ty to lead* 
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MAMaSDCS OCNFUCT 327 TBKRMEOnc EBCSEKTZON SETTINGS 



Anita Ifartin Hale 
University of Idaho^ Moscxw 

This paper examines the area of cxnflict uanagesaent as it 
relates to therapeutic recxeaticn services, ^jecific 
infomation is provided regarding types of conflict, sources of 
conflict, and the possible results of conflict in the 
therc^eaitic recreation setting* Several situations in viiich 
coiflict is li3cely to ocean: are eddressed as weGLl as the 
inplications of conflict for therapeutic recreation laanagers. 
MethoJs of resolvii>g conflict are also inclxxted. Althou^ the 
primary ecftesis of the paper focuses on ti>e therapeutic 
recreaticxi sanager the information provided is jjertinent and 
helpful regardless of the nanagemait situation. 

Just hearing the WDrd conflict brings disccmf ort to sost 
managers. It is a known feet about hum?n bdv^or that viierever 
people live, work, learn, or play togeth?x there is oaiflict. 
Individuals will disagree, misinter p ret ideas, and clash in 
perc^jtions, interest and values. In order to be an effective 
manager, it is necessary to obtain all the available information 
regarding conflict management. 

Therapeutic recreators hunger for information about 
management in general and ^jecif ic managerial issues such as 
evaluation, budgeting and staff developoart: or personnel (Howe, 
1982) . By addressing the specific area of persOTnel conflict 
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several other areas of management are opened x^). The purpose of 
this p^)er is to examine conflict as a vAK>le, its iirplications 
for therapeutic recreation laanagers, and hew to use conflict 
constructiveiy and effectively to bring nev and innovative 
solutions to old problesre. 

Wbat is Onrflict? 

Current definitions of conflict are centered around the 
same conc^Tt, relationships. Aoo or ding to Stoner & Vfemkel 
(1986) , organizational conflict is a disagreemesit between two or 
more organization inenbers or groaps arising fron the fact that 
they Hust share scarce resources or work activities and/or fron 
the feet that they have different statuses, goals, valvies, or 
perceptions. Hds is a rather hroad definition of conflict and 
does not specify how ses^ere a disagreeoent is, hew conflicts are 
HBnaged, or \*at the outocmes of conflict can be. 

Conflict is cterzfecterized by extreme distnist, octrpetitive 
tendQx:ies, and denied of legitimacy (Gandz, 1979) . Iherapaitic 
recreation professionals icay find themselves dealing with a 
variety of conflict situations. 

T^pes of OoQflict 

Aooording to Stoner and Wankel (1986) there are five 

basic types of conflict: 

1. Conflict within the individuail occurs when an 
individual is uncertain about v^hat work he or she 
is expec^oed to perfonn, Vihen scoe desands of the 
work conflict with other denands, or \A>en the 
individual is ejqpected to inore than he or she 
feels capable of doing. Biis is scnetiines 
referred to as role conflict. 
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2. Oonflict betwe^ individuals in the sane 
organization is fre^iently seen as being caused by 
personality differeno^. More often, sudi 
conflicts eixpt fron role conflict (as between 
managers and subordinates) or fnxn the manner in 
wMch people personalize conflict between grtx^s. 

3. C3onflict between individuals and grci^ is 

f .-equently related to the way individuals deal 
with the pressures for conf onnity inposed on thsm 
by their work gnxp. 

4. CJonflict between grotps in the same organization. 

5. Oonflict between organizations^ usually this type 
of conflict is referred to as occpetition (p. 83) . 

Of course, there are many different ideas surrounding the 
types and kinds of conflicts, hcwever, the above informatiCTi 
appears to be applicable to almost any situation. 

Sources of Conflict 

There are many sources of conflict^ scrae are obvious scce 
are hidden. It is vital that any manager be able to identify 
th(u scxorces of conflict. Too often, managers are not reflective 
planners; they ^5end their time reacting to inmediate needs and 
crises (Tjosvold, 1982) , Ocsiflict may arise in predictable 
circumstances or unejq^ected situations* Sane sources of 
conflict are cited by Stiraac (1982) • 

1. Ooiflicting perceptions. Individuals disagree 
because they perceive events differently. 

2. Differing ideas. Individuals have ideas that 
clash* 

3. Ocaiflicting values. Individuals enbrace different 
sets of values that influence their perceptions 
aix3 judgments. 

4. Aggressive behavior. Individuals assert their 
ri^xts \(*iile knowingly or unknowingly deiiying 
others theirs. 
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5. Bdiavior that hurts. Individuals wittingly or 
unwittirgly act in hurtful ways toward others. 

6. Bersonality clashes. Intangible personality 
characteristics of people create friction betwaen 
them (p. 55). 

Stoner and Wankel (1986) go cn to cite three acMitional 
sources of oaiflict that are especially applicable to the 
therapeutic recreation manager: (1) shared resources, (2) 
differences in goals, and (3) interdependexxse of work 
activities. Ironically, sisply "being" generates ooiflict. 

Hbe Results f Conflict 

Qmflict does not have to be a negative e5?)erience. If 
dealt with effectively, conflict can be the road nap to 
increased problem solving, cooperation, increased cccnunication, 
and more effective leaders. On the other hard, conflict can 
lead to distorted perceptiois, and increase in negative 
stereotype, increased rivalry, or apathy among workers. There 
are three factors which determine whether the net reailt of a 
given dispute will be a functional conflict or a dysfunctional 
conflict: the level of conflict, the organizational structure 
and culture, and the way in which the conflict is managed 
(Stoner & Wankel, 1986) . 

Conflict in !Iber2{)eutic Eecreation Settii^ 

Recreaticxial therapists deal with a variety of different 
conflict situaticxis cn a daily basis. According to Vessell 
(1980) , the follcwing situations may create ocxiflict? the 
necessity for frequent contacts beyond the bouncSaries of one's 
d^jartinent; the demands of frequent cscntacts beyond the 
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boundaries of one's agency; and the denands for innovative and 
creative problem solving. Recreationcil therapists icust 
cammxrdcate effectively with a variety of individuals, such as: 
physical therapists, ooci5)ational therapists, speedi therapists, 
physicians, nurses, and administrators* In addition, there is 
the dient/patient Viho is s^Jdng the services. All of these 
individuals have different goals, valines, ideals, and 
pero^jtions regarding their roles in different settings, as well 
as the role of the recreational therapist. 

The recreational ther^ist may find theanselves dealing with 
situations \*ich are contrary to their professional 
beliefs. Many times the recreational therapist is forced to 
work primarily in gxxxsp settings, or deal with low staff/hi^ 
patient ratios. It is not xmoomoci for the recreational 
ther^ist to share eqaipnent and ^5ace, and find it necessary to 
constantly defend and procoote their profession. These are 
issues that can result in dysfuncticml/destnx±ive conflict. 

lite iDost disciplines in the health service profession, the 
recreaticxial ther^ist jsust deal with a variety of clients with 
varied needs and attitudes. Often, the recreatiaial therapist 
may find conflict with a client who feels or believes there is 
no need for the services of a recreational ther^ist. Ihis is a 
frequent scenario vAiidi cones not only fran the client but fran 
those professionals and lay people who aire unfamiliar with the 
concepts of thers^j^itic recreatiai. 
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The above infonnaticn provides many challenges for the 
therapeutic recreation manager. How mangers deal with these 
ciiallenges can determine the effectiveness of their programs, 
the morale of the staff, and the quality of services provided. 
Therapeutic recreation managers must learn to manage conflict 
and not let cotnict manage them. 

mplications of CJonflict for Then^jewtic Recreation 

Managers 

■me roles of managesnent and the functions of 
individual managers in the delivery of human services are 
extremely cccplex and at times ccaifusing (Keller, 1985) . In 
order to understand the overall concept of conflict, therapeutic 
recreaticai managers will need to seek out additional information 
regarding managanent tecAniques, taUc with other managers, and 
become sensitive to the atmo^iiere of the wcric environment. 

When therapeutic recreaticai managers ggpegg the woric 
environment, th^ must look at the number of interdisciplinary 
contacts for vMch each therapist is re^nsible. Ihis must be 
done to determine the nuniaer and type of possible conflict, the 
therapeutic recreation manager must be able to identi^r ana 
satisfy the needs of the staff. Needs are irgrained, innate, 
ciharacteristics that are found ancang people and are inherent to 
individuals without regard to time or place (Howe, 1981) . The 
overall satisfactioi of a person's basic needs is vital to 
maintaining emotioTal, physical, or ^iritucd stabilit^r. So by 
understanding people's needs, the manager can better determine 
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effective ways of identifyirg and dealing with cx)nflict 
situatiOTs* 

It is the role of managonent in th6rc5)eutic recreation to 
create a working enviraimt^nt vAv^re :>arscnnei can acxxxiplish 
duties, create and maintain relatia^s^ilps, and w^ric together 
harmoniously and creatively to obtain the organization's mission 
or purpose (Keller, 1985) . Intr^grocp stress arises as a result 
of conflict among grcx?) meaonbers or as the result of potentially 
threatening interpersonal encxxmters typical of groups in vMch 
mea^ibers ccroe frtan hi^y divergent and mutually antagonistic 
population sectors (Feidler, (1967) . 

Any manager is aware of the dangers of an overly stressful 
work envirmnent. Intense conflict wiunh is not dealt with 
effectively can lead to lew productivity, poor problem solving 
efforts, negative talk, poor creativity, decreased job 
satisfaction, and staff bum out. All of th^e sy3F>rtans can 
have a devastating affect an independent ther^«itic recreation 
programs as well as the therapeutic recreation profession as a 
whole. 

Before conflict can be resolved to the satisfacti^on of both 
parties, it must be confronted (Stimac, 1982) . Many times 
therapeutic recreatiOT managers are placed in si?)ervlsory roles 
without adequate pr^>aration or training. They may not 
equipped to deal with conf rontaticai and intragroip 
ccsnmunication. However, to avoid ccaifraitation, to ig:x)re or 
skirt trcublesone areas, to delay facing viiat is int^erfering 
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with a relationship, is to fail to get to the bottom of 
provocative issues and caily leaves people dissatisfied (Stimac, 
1982) . It is vital that all managers be trained in basic 
ccxnraunicaticai techniques in order to feel ccmfortable dealing 
with all types of conflict. 

How to Kesolve Oonflict 

Bieodore Kheel (1979) , a rencwned conflict inediator, states 
that in order to effectively resolve conflict "the main errphasis 
has to be on agreement making, rather than on confict 
resolution, because if an agreement is made, there is no 
conflict" (p. 29) . Conflict resolution strategies are 
classified into three main categories: (i) avoidance, (2) 
delay, and (3) confirontation. 'lihe following information is an 
overview of tliase three categories as presented in Michele 
Stimac's article "Strategies for Kesolving Conflict: Iheir 
Functional and Dysfunctional sides" (1982) . 

Avoidance : Ocxisider the strategy of avoidance. Avoidance 
may be seen as a negative path to resolving conflict. However, 
avoiding confrOTtation may be the most esqjeditious and 
functional thing to do under certain conditions. Sci;:etimes it 
is necessary for managers to trust their instincts, if one's gut 
level says avoidance is better, often it is. If a manager feels 
that the other person is xa^iable to handle confrontation at a 
particular time, then it may be better to avoid it if possible. 

Another apprqpriate reason for avoiding confrontation may 
be when the ccHifronting party feels that he/she lacks the skills 
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to handle confrontation, yet sincerely wants to learn these 
skills • Avoidir^ ocxifrontation in the meantiire is better than 
burgling thrcxi^ and octpounding the cxaiflict (Stimac,1982) . It 
is iirportant for managers to note that if they are avoidirg 
confroitation because of lade of courage, fear of taking a risk 
, or refusal to acquire ocaifrc»itatic»i skills, they are setting 
themselves \xp for disaster in the future. 

Delay : Delay is the seocaid strategy used for resolving 
conflict. There are certain situations in ^A^ict^ delaying 
confrontation is very apprcpriate. If a great deal of anger is 
involved and either party is caia^t in a rage, irrational 
thinkirg and acting may occur. Instead of confronting the 
problem at sudi a time, it mi^t be better to defuse the issue 
by alleging time to provide a clearer perT^)ective and distance 
from the situaticai and thus reduce the "heat" in the 
relationship (Stimac, 1982). 

Many tines it will be necessary for the mamger to gather 
additional data to get a more accurate, conplete perc^Dtion of 
the conflict situaticai. It is always wise to delay 
confrontation until all the data xs collected, if possible. If 
confrontation is laidergane with only partial vision the overall 
process is threatened frcm the outset. 

Other reasons for delaying conf rontaticm may be vAien the 
time and place are not c^fpropriate or if a disturbing 
event in either party's life has left him or her psycJiologically 
uiprepared for confrontation. The climate and conditions must 
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be favorable, otherwise managers rray be setting themselves up 
for failure. 

Delay can be a functional alternative to cxaifrontation. 
The definition of delay, hcwever, obviously inplies that the 
involved individuals plan to eventually caifront the problan and 
deal with the situation* 

There are times viien delaying confrontation can also be 
very dangerous. A manager should never delay dealing with 
conflict in hopes that those involved will forget the issue. 
Immediate feedback concerning behavior is generally more 
effective than delayed feedback because: (1) the memory of the 
event, and (2) the c^iamics to be discussed are fresher (Stimac, 
1982) . Sheer procrastination is a very non-productive behavior 
and should be avoided at all costs. Raspcaisible managers must 
get on with the business at hand even if it is the difficult 
task of confrontation. 

Confaontation ; Ihis particular strategy has both positive 
and negative aspects, d^)ending on the intentions of the 
confronter and the manner in v*iich it is hanclled. It is very 
inportant that the people involved consider one another's 
perspective and personal world if positive confrontation and 
caiplete resolution are to be aooatplished. 

It is not uncommon for managers to use the power mode in 
confronting conflict. This technique, however, has been proven 
to result in negative effects and short-term resolutions. 
Usually when a manager enploys the pcwer tedinique there is only 
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one winner and the losing party is generally frustrated and 
angry. Unfortunately, the loser usiially finds some way to 
retaliate and a secxxxi ocanflict is added to the first. 

Oonf rcxitation using the negotiaticsi node is the iiiost 
effective and desirable ocxiflict resolution method (Stimac, 
1982) . Using negotiation is the best way to reconcile parties, 
heal wcunds, and provide lasting and satis^ing resolutions. 
There are seven basic principles to using the negotiation 
method: 

1. Be sure to establish a neutral territory, th3s reduces 
the one-sided pcwer e5q)erienced in a roanager^worker relationship 
and helps to break dcwn barriers. 

2. The key to significant ccmmxnication is active 
listenii^; it is vital that the parties let each other knw 
verbally and nonverbally that they understand what the otl:er is 
conrounicating. 

3. Each party raust assert his or her ri^t to fair 
treatment. This must equal for all involved. As each person 
ej^resses his/her perc^)ticxi of the prx±)lem he/she murt also 
elicit the other's perc^ions and ideas. 

4. People must be allowed to "keqp face"; this is 
assenticil if defenses are to be lowered. By usijig "I" messages, 
individuals will lower defenses without their dignity being 
denied. 

5. It is iirportant to seek cOTsensus can the issues in 
conflict, ways to resolve them, and ways to reduce any tension 
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that results frtxn the conflict. Only v*ien both parties can take 
respcMisibility for the problem will it truly be resolved. 

6. Both parties nust adopt a ^irit of ccBoprocdse. Any 
non-negotiable issue, such as money-e^^^enditures, itust be 
clearly stated frcm the onset in order to decrease game playing 
and misunderstandings. 

7. Finally, it is essential that all parties be satisfied 
with the outcome. Even thou^ tei^ion between parties often 
remains, it is necessary to continue to discuss the problem 
until a satisfad-^ry resolxition is found. 

Ocxiflict, as stated earlier, is icpredictable and 
ubiquitous, but none the less can be resolved if the expropriate 
strategy is used. When the effective manager or the astute 
enployee locks horns with another individual, an understanding 
of the cctplexity of the situation and knowledge of the 
strategies available can help affect siacii resolutions. 
Conclusicais 

Ihe above information has been presented to help 
therapeutic recreation managers; as well as other health service 
persOTnel, identify, understand, and deal more effectively with 
conflict. It is not conflict in general that should be avoided, 
because constructive conflict is the essence of problo^n 
solving. It is time for all health service nanagers to take a 
more a^pressive role in dealing with conflict situations • 

Conflict can be the road to building a lasting and trustir^ 
relationship with co-woricers and others if dealt with 
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effectively. The wise manager will offer their staff the 
knowledge and e}q3erience available in resolving conflict. By 
ackncwlecaging the potential for conflict and facilitatii^ 
expropriate methods of resolving conflict, the health service 
manager is setting the stage for a successful and rewardir^ 
production. 
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TSSZ SKILLS TD ICVE GN A SESSOKAL VSHlDBOTm 



Mike Vander Griend 
University of Giliforma, San Diego 



Universities have the re^xxisibilit^ of prosdding students 
with the "skills to neve on. " Khat skills nost be provided? 
Students need to }ax3W hew to write appropriate resumes, 
intervio^/ sucx^ssfully, and develop job seeking sldLlls. Along 
with these skills, recreation nanageinent programs mist ccmtinue 
to provide the hi^ qucLLiti^ basics: hi^ level advising, NRPA 
afproved courses and relevant internships. With the 
aforanenticaied, recreation inajors will have the skills to 
successfully make the transition frcm canpus tn career. To 
provide anything less wcxild be wasting the student's time and 
resources. Most recreation nanagesnent programs are very 
successful in providing for the student's career neecls. It is 
important that we oantimie to do so. 
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Zntxoductiosi 

I knew I was in trouble vdien I first laet Dr. lyle Olsen at 
San Diego State. His deseanor spelled mischief. And, as soon 
as he Jcnew I was of Dutch heritage, he really shewed me little 
slack. The Dutch, he said, were a little too conventional for 
him. lyle was to becnne one of ny favorite teachers. I've had 
many memorable mcraents with him: dinner at his place, tennis 
court battles, ocaching baseh^ll in Sweden. 

Over the years lyle and I have had numerous conversations 
of the purpose and lasaning of education. On these occasiOTS I 
have had the opp o rtunity to match wits with lyle. You see, lyle 
feels students should go to college to becane liberally 
educated. I believe students go to college to develop concrete 
skills to get a job. lyle believes a college education should 
be a dinner with many dishes, served with numerous ^ices and 
fine wines to delist and fascinate the student's palate. 
Perhc55s I am too practical. T!o me, education should be meat and 
potatoes to sustain the body for the hard work ahead (a real 
job) . lyle would like to see more electives in a curriculum. I 
want more business co u r s es for recreation managanent majors. 

Our argumerrts continue. Fortunately, both of us are new 
leaning more towards the middle in our differing ideas. I am 
more willing to have a liberal education for students as long as 
that sbxJent has the skills to move on to a satisfying and 
rewarding career. Lyle agrees. 

Just what are the skills r>eoessary to move on? 
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A Relevant curriculm 

If we were to take a poll why students diose to becooe 
recapeation nanagenjent najors, most would say that afun-filled 
sunsuer canp e>q)erienoe led thaoi to this profession* Freshmen 
ocine to our curriculina assuming toat the majority of their 
oourseworic will be in recreation leadership* Is not that ^diat 
recreation is all about? Practitioners knew differently* To 
practitioners, managing recreation progr a m s means budgetirg, 
personnel probleans, and seeking alternative sources for funding. 

Iferein lies the paxblem. Many of our students want to 
learn forty-five different earthball ganes* Yet practitiOTers 
are saying our students need to have the fundanentcd skills of 
roanaganent to survive on the job. It is our responsibility to 
make sure that our curricula contain those classes that give 
students the basic tools to soneday manage recreation programs. 
Certainly we are not expected to turn out hi^ily skilled 
administrators. Ihose abilities only cccie with years on the 
job. However, our students should have had encu^ exposore in 
grant writing, accounting, and personnel policy to feel 
comfortable tackling those types of re^xxisibilities. Too often 
I have seen college recreaticHi curricula with enphasis on 
recreation leadership or, far WDrse, professors teaching "pet 
courses" that have little or no relevance in the woric-a-day 
recreation world, I feel this is a real injustice to students 
and a waste of our majors' mcx>ey and time* 
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Quality Advising 

Sccae professors love advising stuJents. Iheir office doors 
are always open. Other teachers, as we have cme to i>otice, 
find advising akin to rurniing a Harathon backwards. Sane 
teachers avoid this re^xnsibility like the plague. 

I can xanaerstand both sides of this issue. Ifiiiversities 
place an inordinate amount of pressure on us to do university 
and departsnent ocirraLttee work and research. Yet our schools 
also e^qpect quality teaching and student advising. Teachers 
prioritise. Sane prefer research. Others want student 
contact. Yet advising nay, in nty opinion, be the most crucial 
of cur responsibilities. Selecting classes, activating 
students, defining students' life's goals are all nurtured in 
the advising session. Beamber back in school viien you were an 
landergraduate struggling throu^ the university general 
requirements an3 tlie recreation curriculum. I bet your favorite 
teachers were those that gave you hi^ quality counseling. 

Let me give you an exanple of an advisement program that 
works. For years, Dick Wells, at San Diego State Uhiversity has 
been the lead undergraduate advisor for majors. Students can go 
to other teachers for advisement, but when it cones to the nuts 
and bolts curricula questions, most students head to Dick's 
office. Fortunately, the Department Chair has seen how crucial 
quality advisement is and has selected the ric^t person for that 
inportant task. Over the years many students have coisnented on 
hcM helpful is SDSU's advisooaent program. Recreation management 
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programs should be attarpting to reach that level of advising 
sc^iiistication. 

Quality intemship 

Fortunately, most recxeation manageoent programs require 
internships. Internships are e»xllent for students to begin 
their transition from college to career. If our advising has 
been successful, the student should hafve a fedrly clear picture 
of what type of internships will be worthwhile for them. 
Internships require the students to focus on their goals. 
Students should take an active role in the selection of 
internships. Students have the opportunity to develop job 
search techniques, i.e., resume writing skills, networking, and 
successful interviewing. Let the students fail and succeed in 
this process. Shortly, they will be required to do these skills 
"for real." 

I believe saneoar in the recxeatiai manageonent d^)artinent 
should be solely re^x^nsible for internships. Usually the 
person selected has an excellent working relaticaiship with 
practitioners and enjoys networking for internships in the 
recreation conramity. 
Resuoe Writing, Job Hunting Skills, Interviewing Techniques 

I m always amazed an hew nwch effort xmiversities 
place on the orientation process for incondng freshmen, and how 
little effort is given to the transition phase v*ien students 
graduate. Colleges have orientation workshops vAiere inccmii^ 
freshmsn learn about the imiversity and hew to cope with the 
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idiosyncrasies of professors, sdiool bureaucracies, and student 
life* Yet, vten st-udents are about to graduate, most schools 
abandcai the studeitt. I think it is iiqperative that sanewhere in 
our senior curricula students gciin a knowledge of resune 
writing, job search skills and interviewing techniques* Seme 
professors may scoff at the thcu^t of teaching these skills. 
Hcwever, vi>o else is better equipped to help senior students. 
For three or four years we have beei doing '"hi^ le/al" advising 
to our students. New is the cpportunity to c^)sulate our hard 
work with scsae practical skills that students can use during the 
transition phase fron college to career. Over and over, I see 
seniors vdio are very COTfused about '*vAiat to do next." At a 
time in their student life vtoi they should feel most confident 
(they're seniors after all) they seem most vulnerable. If 
teachers canixjt or will not advise, students turn to parents for 
help. Generally parents are enpathetic but unskilled in this 
role. Students could go to the career center. Career 
counselors are hi^iLy skilled in helping students. It is my 
experience, that students prefer not to go to career cent.ers. 
Ihey are mudi more canfortable working with their major 
professors in determining career goals. In a senior 
administration class, job seeking skills should be tau^^t. As 
it becones time to begin the interviewing process, students will 
be equipped to handle oonfortably the transition to careers. I 
have admired the confidence of students vSao have excellent 
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resumes and jjiterviewing skills and knw how to network 
effectively as th^ seek jobs* 

To be effective in our teaching, it is necessary to have 
NSPA c^proved ooarseworJc, quality advising, relevant 
internships, and coursemrk in job seeking skills* For lyle, in/ 
inentor, inake sure that along with the above classes, students 
get a well-rounded liberal education* Lyle vrould, I feel, 
agree* 
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WDHTER KBCREATICK: A CSfiKSE IN THE WIND 

Dennis A* Nelson 
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ABSTRACT 

During the past twenty years there been a dramatic 
increase on the eny^hasis of winter recreation in the United 
States. This increased enphasis has been the result of a number 
of factors* This paper will address those factors as well as 
identiQr the trend and direction of winter recreation for the 
near future* The article will not only look at the role of 
public recreation in the pronation of winter related activities, 
but also that of ooninercial recreaticai which i^ically proceeds 
the attention given by public institutions* The article will 
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focus on three major areas of enphasis vMch have broi^t winter 
recreaticai to the forefrcxit. Ihe three areas include: winter 
Recreation Tedmology, Education and lAiderstanding of Winter 
Pecreaticai Activities and the Individualization of Winter 
Recreation Activities and its effect on partic:^)ation in winter 
recreation activities. Tbe article will examine in detail the 
effect that each of these areas of enjihasis have on the winter 
recreation mcvement* 

introduction 

During the past twenty years winter recreation has 
increased in its en^iiasis and direction. Individual states are 
ta]cing a more active part in prcraoting winter activities for 
cities and institutions inside their own state boundaries. A 
survey of several states involved in winter recreaticai reveals 
that pronotion dollars ^pexrt on winter recreation have taken a 
dramatic juitp over the past 10 years, and that the percent of 
the overall budget qpent on winter recreaticn promotion has also 
increased (Cadez, 1989). 

It is nore important to study the reasons beliind these 
changes than to examine the changes themselves: o Ihe following 
questions need to be addressed: What is the cause of this 
increase? What has directed this increase towards prcsnotion of 
winter recreaticai by the state tourism and travel offices? VJhat 
is the trend for the future cofKsemino winter recreation? The 
body of this paper will atteirpt to answer these questions and 
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provide an overview of the status of winter recreation and the 
directica^ winter recreation is headed. 

Over tte past ^cade three major areas of enphasis have 
broui^t winter recrsaticn to a mare protdnent position in the 
overall recreaticn picture. These three areas vill be examined 
in order of their iicportance to the field. First, increased 
develcpwent of winter recreation technology aimed fccward 
recreatiaial equipment, and facilities. Second, increased 
understanding and education of the potential of winter 
recreation as brou^t about by organizations like International 
winter Cities Ocmmittee. Third, a recent change in the 
individualization of winter^time activities. This article will 
examine each of these areas as they relate to the status of 
winter recreat:ion. 

Winter Recreation Technology 

The increase in winter recreation activity is directly 
related to the technological developments of winter recreation 
equipnent and products. Skiing, both Nordic and alpine, is by 
far the most popalar winter recreational pursuit. It is 
estimated that well over 50 millic^ people ski every year 
(Economist Publicati.on, 1988) . Cross-<x3untry skiing alone has 
enjoyed a tremendous increafse in the number of participants over 
the last five years. There are many reasons for this increase 
in ca:x}ss--ccuntry skiing, but the most prevalent appear to be the 
relatively low cost of participating and the physical exercise 
benefits. Snowmobiling is another winter recreation activity 
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that has blossomed as a result of tedinological advancsements. 
Major sncwinobile races and tours are organized and carried on 
throu^out the United States in winter recreation areas. Mary 
are sponsored by state and local parks and recreation agencies. 

Machine-made sncw is a technological advanceinent that has 
had a treanendous infliienoe on winter recreation participation. 
According to a recent survey ccranissicned by the Winter Citi.es 
Corporation, it was reported that almost three-quarters of all 
Uhited States Ski areas have sncw inaking facilities. The use of 
man-made sncw has saved many ski events the most recent being 
the winter Olyirpics in Alberta, Canada. Synthetic ice is 
another tedinological advancement ^*iich prcrootes typical winter 
sports activities. Sheets of sfynthetic ice can be laid over an 
existing giin floor to simulate an actual ice surface. This has 
possibilities for extending the winter recreation sport of 
skating and hockey. 

Many new inventions and developments in equipment have 
added interest in wintei* activities. Because of the large 
number of recent develqpments cMily a few of the most dramatic 
will be examined. 

Up until twentf years ago the \ise of inner tubes was 
limited to summer use. Using the idea of the car inner tube, a 
year-round multiple-use play tube has been develqped. During 
the summer the tube can be used on lakes and beadies as well as 
bac)Q^ard pool parties. In the winter this same tube serves as a 
sled for winter fun. 
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Snow boarding has increased dramaticadly and develof.<:Jl 
into a sanctioned sport at mny major ski resorts. Areas are 
being groomed specificailly for snow boarders to use and enjoy in 
areas aw?iy frcm the traditional dcwMll skier. 

Ihe fashiai vorld has taken advantage of the increasing 
nuniber of men and woraen, as well as children involved in winter 
recreation activities. New technological develcproents have made 
winter clothing less bulky and more suitable to fashion. The 
clothing produced today is more practical than most winter 
clothing manufactured twenty years ago and much more pleasing to 
the eye. The materials develqped and used are lighter* water 
repellent, and are designed for fashion as well as comfort use. 

New ideas in technology have left their mark on winter 
recreation. As these ideas are developed and manufactured into 
equipment and clothing, technology will continue to be a major 
contributor to the increased participation in winter related 
recreation activities. 
Education and tJtoderstanding of Winter Recreation's Potential 

Winter recreation has been greatly enhanced by the 
attention given winter activities during the Winter Olyitpics. 
At the most recent Winter Olyirpics in Calgary, Alberta^ Canada 
more individuals than ever before witnessed the events and 
activities surrounding this world-wide gathering. We have 
discussed the role of technological development to winter 
recreation participation. Technology has provided a means of 
education and understanding of winter related activities. Hiose 
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who watciied the Winter Olyitpics, whether in person or throut^ 
the iwBdia, were stiitulated to participate in the ac±ivities. 
Even thou^ many of the Olynpic sports watched can not logically 
be r^licated in c«ie's cwn backyard, or even his own ccinmunity, 
they can hcwever, provide a basis for understanding. An 
individual can relate to the challenge and opportunity of winter 
recreation activities and in their own way participate on a 
smaller scale. Bus awareness arri understanding has lead to an 
increased participation rate in many winter recreation 
activities, such as skiing, ice skating, hockey, and even snow 
and ice sculpture. 

Recreation areas are realizing t^:** iitportanoe of year-roum 
planning and scheduling of facilities. Outdoor parks and golf 
courses, for exairple, are using v4iat was a typically dormant 
area in the winter and turning it into a recreation site for use 
year-rcfund. Golf courses, for exanple, are being used for 
cross-country skiing and ice skating. City and stat:e parks are 
being used for skiing, skating, tubing, sncwmobiling and winter 
festivals. In our st:ate and naticaial parks, which were at one 
tiine closed for the season to the general public, we are seeing 
increased usage diuing the winter season. Soie parks are 
e^qperiencing an even greater number of participants in the 
winter than at arry other time of the year. Yellowstone Park is 
a prime exairple of this year-round vsb idea. Crisp winter 
scenery in our natural resource areas can be equally as 
beautiful as that seen during sunmer months. 
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Ttie winter Cities Jfavanent has had a treoendous influence 
in bringing an xanderstanding of the seascai of winter and 
especially winter recreation. Sinoe Mayor Itagaki and his 
associates in Sapporo and Hokkaido began the Mayor ^' Qxmcil on 
Winter Cities, there has been a ocaistant push to u«?erstand and 
educate the public about the potential of winter, Bie Winter 
Cities Mcveanent has brcu^t toother ideas ficon throu^iout 'jib 
world in an effort to share and oottinunicate ways to not just 
survive the winter season, but to enjoy winter and actually 
prosper fetm it. This was brou^t out very vividly in the cost 
recent ineeting of Winter Cities Corporation at Forum 88, held in 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. Ihe theane of the conference was the 
"Business of winter." Recreation was viewed as one of the five 
itajor areas of concentration for the IntematiOTal Organization 
(Proceedings, 1988). 

Winter festivals and carnivals have had a key rc? 2 in 
proamoting winter recreation throu^Kxrt the iMted States. Until 
recently there were only a dozen winter carnivals nationwide. 
These were held in areas typically known for their ice and snow: 
areas like Aspen Grove, Colorado. Now, winter festivals are 
being held in many major cities and even small rural coununities 
thrcu^iout the United States. Aidnistrators are beginnii^ to 
see the benefits eooxinically, of pricing together a winter 
activity, and at the same time, individuals are beconing 
acquainted with and involved in winter recreaticai. Winter 
festivals are being billaJ as the way to fight cabin fever. 
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Most of the activities programoad around winter festivals are 
recxeational in nature ana are i^aatively ine5?)ensive. Typical 
activities i n cl u d e ; sncMshoB racing, cross-country skiing, 
sleigji rides, snow sculpture, ice skating, ski racing, art and 
photography contests, and carnival activities. All of these 
events and organizations have provided a new perspective to 
winter and the possibilities for recreatioi during this season 
of the year. 

Zndividualizati^ of Winter Recreation Activities 

Another factor vAiich has had an influence on the increase 
of winter recreation is its af fordability. ihose \ibo want to 
participate must identic activities that will fit within their 
individual budget, ThB trend is not only towards less ejq^ensive 
activities but activities that appeal to the health-conscious 
and activity-conscious society that we live in. \3p vmtil the 
1960's, nany could afford to participate in winter recreatiOT 
activities if they chose to, becaitse the activities were 
centered around ratural settings and the availability of sxkw 
and ice. During the 60's and 70's many winter recreation 
activities were ained at those *vdio could afford it. Skiing was 
the Host popular activity and if an individual couldn't afford 
the equipcent and the lift passes they were left out of the 
so-<2dled "in groip." Vfe have seen during the past decade a 
movement away fron the elitist idea regarding winter 
recreation. It is true that alpine skiing is still expensive 
and that expense prohibits sane of the general pcpulace fran 
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participating, but there are a great nuntoer of activities that 
have energed vMdi recyiire a miniTral cost. Ihese activities may 
be experieroed singly or in grotp situations. Scoe of the nore 
popular exanples of these activities include: ice fishing, bird 
watdiing, cross-cxxintry skiing, photogr^iiy, snowshoeing, 
bacJqacking into yurts, winter cavdng, and ice skating. 

Winter recreation is a growing and changing phencinena* Vfe 
have learned as a people to adapt to its harshness, its cold and 
its wet and have developed activities to help alleviate the 
stresses that the climate can create. Recreation is as 
essential in winter as it is in sumner and in scgb ways even 
more necessary. Winter does create new challenges by offering 
programs that can be partic^ted in by all ages and all inocroe 
levels. However, we must never lose si^it of cur primary goal of 
enriciiing and meeting hunan needs* 
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Due to increasing litigaticn by ocplcyees, leisure services 
managers are giving inore attenticn to performance appraisal 
instruments than they have in ttya past. Because of this 
litigation, managers should be aware of the major legislaticai 
affecting public recreaticxi. Biree pieces of legislaticai: 
Title VU of the Civil Ri^its Act, the Discrimination in 
Qtplc^^iQent Act and the ttiif orm Guidelines on Bsplcyee Selection 
Procedures are considered. Several court mlings whidi have an 
impact ai personnel decisions are presented to illxastrate the 
government's positioi cn the subject. Ihe inportancc of 
objectivity in appraisal instrumentation alaig with suggestions 
for inproving the performance appraisal process to reduce the 
possibility of litigaticxi are offered for the leisure services 
manager. 

Introduction 

The 1980s has been a decade of change for public recreation 
in the Iftiited States. Changes brou^t about by the decline in 
federal dollars have necessitated and different ways of 
administering leisure services. The end of General Revenue 
Sharing, along with other forms of government retrenchment, have 
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placed increased burdens cn the budgets of public leisure 
services agencies^ Diis strain on leisure services' biKJgets is 
forcing these agencies to change their traditional ways of 
operating (Howard & Crccpton, 1980) • 

Dhliloe their counterparts of the 1960s ^*o had anpla 
government funds to subsidize most, if not all programs, today's 
leisure services nanagers are having to maximize everi' dollar. 
Considering the occpetitive business climate of today's leisure 
services industry and in order to deal with the growing demands 
for acountability (Konstler, 1985) ^ lutzin (1980) advises that 
public leisure services managers sixxild develop, pursue and 
exploit every means possible to provide for the developnent and 
ej5>ansic^ of services and resources. As a means of developing 
resources, leisure services managers should prcno t e the maximum 
productivity and ccraaitment on the part of its erplcyees (Kraus 
& Curtis, 1986) . And in order to prcraote TTvofiir8.im productivity, 
leisure services professicaials have recognized the valxie in 
adopting frxm the private sector proven management strategies. 

One of the concerns identified by leisure services agencies 
where proven managouQit strategies have been effective is in the 
area of persoinel management. Kraus and Curtis (1986) state 
that persOTnel nanagemoit is a primary factor in the success of 
all types of organizations and is necessary to maintain a 
smoothly functicaiing, productive organization. 

While many leisure services managers have recognized the 
need for effecti\ \ perscxmel roanagaaent, not all are 
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incorporating the latest knowledge and techniques into their 
agencies. Greene, Adam and Ebert (1985) state that many of 
today's managers practice managesaent techniques nudi as their 
nineteenth oentury predecessors did by applying personal 
e^qjerience and tradition to the wariq>lace. These e>55eriences 
are lasually learned froa a lifelong association with a sii^le 
enterprise or trade and are practiced because "they woriced/' or 
at least seaned to work. 

In the area of personnel managesrent, it is unwise for 
leisure services managers to continue with personnel practices 
siitply becaxase 'liey woriced" in the past. The need to follow 
established guidelines in develcpiig personnel policy cannot be 
overstressed. Broad interpretation of civil ri^ts legislation 
has established the government's position regarding the vse of 
cbjective criteria in making personnel decisicHis. As Mohrman, 
Resnick-West, and Lawler (1989) point out ''performance c$praisal 
and legal consideraticais are so intertwined that can no 
lOTger consider the design of ^raisal systems without paying 
attention to legal issues" (p. 160) . 

Ihe purpose of this article is to identiQr the guidelines 
and the legislation established by the federal government vMch 
affect personnel decisicais in leisure services settings. The 
personnel decisions focused on are those vMcSi are arrived at 
thrcu^ the performanoe appraisal process. Specifically; 
hi^i^ts of the Iftiiform Guidelines on Eirplqyee Selecticsi 
Procedures (1978), will be examined. In additiOT to the 
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guidelines, civil ri^ts legislaticxi and several cxurt cases 
\Au,ch illustrate the gov^emment's positiai on this subject will 
also be ccxisidered* 

Thd unifoza Guidelines on BEjployae Selection Procedures 
Prior to the government's adoption of the Uniform 
Guidelines on Biployee Selecticai Procedures (1978) , Title VII of 
the Civil Ri^ts Act and the Age Discriinination in Ertplqyiasnt 
Act were broadly interpreted to secure equity in personnel 
decisions. Title VII \^ch covers most enplpiners who have more 
than fifteen eaiplqyees, prohibits discriminaticai in enployiBsnt 
due to an individual's race, color, religicxi^r sex or national 
origin, Arvey and Faley (1987) sunmarized the Act by stating 
that eaoplqyers are forbidden to: 

(1) fail, refuse to hire, discharge an individual or 
otherwise discriminate against an individual with respect 
to his occpensation, terms, ocnditicns, or privileges of 
enplqyment because of the individual's race, color, 
religioi, sex or naticxial origin, or 

(2) limit, segregate, or classify enplqyees or ^licants 
for QEplqyment in any way that would deprive the iridividual 
of enplqymant opportunities because of the individual's 
race, color, religicHi, sex, or national origin (p, 57) • 

Alpander (1982) points out that an organization must be 

able to denonstrate to the government that its personnel 

policies and practices \Mch have a discriminating effect are 

based on job performances aixi not csi ary other factor. An 

agency mast be certain, therefore, that its rathod of appraising 

enployee's performance is acceptable to the government's 

standards. 
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since Title VII did not cover age, the Age Discrimination 
in Enployment Act was written to prevent discrimination in 
personnel decisions based on an individual's age. Ihe Act, 
administered by the Equal Opportunity Enplqyment Oanmission, 
applies to all egrplqyees age forty to seventy imless the 
enployer can daoonstrate that age is a bona fide occupational 
qualification (BFOQ) for the job in questiOT. -In a 1985 
decision, the Sipreane Court ruled that, in order to vise age as a 
BPOQ, an enplqyer inust shcxv that all enployees or nearly all 
enplqyees over a cercain age lack the necessaiy sjdlls for the 
job (Wenniel, 1985). 

The nuntoer of legal cases filed under both of these Acts 
has increased every year since 1978. The government has made 
its resolve cxi these xtatters clear aid the results for enplqyers 
has not been favorable. Ihis is illustrated dramatically by 
Ivancevich and Gluek (1989) ^o report that errplqyers are only 
winning five percent of the race, sex and age discrimination 
cases which are resolved within the court si'stem. 

While these acts of legislatiOT are interpreted to 
establish the government's positiOT, specific guidelines such as 
Park 1607 of the Uniform Guidelines On Enplqyment Selection 
Procedures (1978) describe the characteristics of acc^>table 
procedures recognized by the government. Ihese guidelines were 
adcfjted by the fcur government agencies re^nsible for civil 
ri^ts enforconent: Ihe Equal Eaplqyment Opportunity Qanmdssion 
(EEOC) , Civil Service Oonnission, Department of labor ard 




D^artinent of Justice. These Guidelines, also a<teLnistered by 
the Equal Opportunity Eaployment Ocranission, were developed to 
insure that any decisions by ecployers v*dch adversely affect a 
grcx?) of people be valid. Ihe recyrlraaaents state that "all 
users are enocxiraged to use selection procedures which are 
valid, especially users operating under merit principles" (p. 
153) . The Guidelines continue to describe more fully 
the term "selecticai procedures" to mean any process used as a 
basis for makinj any ertploy decision. Part 1607.2, Secticai 
states: 

Enplqyment decisicais inclvde but are not limited to 
hiring, pranotion, demotion, meaiiDership (for exanple 
in a labor organization), referral, retentiai, and 

licensing and certification, Other selecticai 

decisicais, such as selection for training or transfer, 
may also be considered enployment decisions if they 
lead to any of the decisions listed above (p. 153) • 

Ttie Guidelines also indicate that the only forms of 

validity recognized by the EECC are critericsi-related validity 

studies, content validity studies or ccxistruct validity 

studies. In addition, egooployment decisicxis should not be made 

based on scores of performance appraisals vMch measure 

knowledge, skills or abilities vMdi are normally learned in a 

brief orientation period, and v*iidi have an adverse iirpact. 

Ivancevich and Glueck (1989) define an adverse iirpact as 

eirployment procedures that result in a significantly hi^er 

percentage of a protected groqp in a population such as Blacks, 

Hispanics ai.i Asians beij>g rejected for enployment, placement or 

pranotion. Further, if a rater decides to tise a selectic»i 
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procedure based on a ranking system, and that niethod has a 
greater averse inpact than the use of an appropriate pass/fail 
system, the rater Bust shew sufficient evidence of validity to 
si^jport the ranking basis. Finally, if cutoff scores are used, 
they should be set so as to be reascaiable and consistent with 
normal e55)ectaticaTS of acceptable proficiencies within the work 
force. 

The EBOC requirements state that v*ien any informal and 

unscored procedure \^ch has an adverse iirpact is utilized, the 

user shcxild eliminate the adverse inpact or modi^ the procedure 

to one vAiich is a formal, scored, or quantified measure and then 

validate the procedure according to EBOC guidelii>es. As a means 

of determining validity^ thfs EBOC is eaiphatic ttet no procedure 

will be recognized as being valid based cai a procedure's general 

r^jutaticai, the reputaticm of its author or ca??ual r^rts of 

the validity of the procedure. As cont^ained in the Guidelines: 

Specifically ruled out are: assuirptions of validily 
based cai a procedure's name or descriptive labels; all 
forms of pranotional literature; data bearing cai the 
frequency of a procedure's usage; testimcxual 
statements and credentials of sellers^ users, or 
consultants; and other nOTenpirical or anecdotal 
accounts of selection practices or selection outcomes 
(p. 159). 

In citing sister legislation ro the tMform Guidelines On 
Employee Selection Procedures (1989) , Latham and Wfexl^ (1981) 
identified vdiat they consider to be the hi(^i^ts of the 
related Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 for developing 
performance appraisal criteria. This act requires most 
govemnvsnt agencies to: (1) develop an ^raisal system that 
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encourages enplqyees to participate in establishii^ perfontance 
standartJs, (2) develop standards based on critical job eleanents, 
and (3) rate enoplcyees against a standard and not against other 
ertplcyees or a bell curve, 

Dje to government reqtdrHDents, writers have been stressing 
the need to inove away fran subjective perfonnanoe evalxiations. 
Because of federal regulations and requireanents over the last 20 
years, Rabin (1985) has observed that the nKTveonent in 
perfonnanoe ^raisal is toward objectivity in rating standards 
and criteria. Lundegren and Earrell (1985) stress tlie need for 
clear-cut objective rating systems. Klingner and Nalbandian 
(1985) indicate that vdien performance appraisals lead to 
organizational decisions such as prcnntions and pay, it is 
subject to the same validity and reliability checks used in 
selecting earplcyees. Camopbell (1978) stresses that not only is 
it vital that measuranent data be vsdid but also that it is 
perceived to be valid and fair \itule Tedrick (1983) gives the 
most practical advice in meeting faJeral guidelines by stating 
that the aore objective the pen-formance measure, the better. 

The government's resolve toward objectivity, validity ard 
reliability in perscainel decisicms, can be deitonstrated by 
dbsexvinq court rulings on the subject. Two such cases, EEXX: v. 
SMDIA OORP (23 FEP 810 [1989]) and PARSCW v. KAISER AIIMINUM 
AND CHEMICAL OORP. (17 FEP 1281 [1978]), illustrate the position 
that the courts have taken regarding objectivity. 
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The Sandia Oorporatic»i is a subsidiary of Wtestem Electric 
Ccxtpany located in New Mexico vMch operates solely on federal 
dollars to develop new technologies, including nuclear weaponry, 
nuclear power and safety, and solar energy technology and 
projects. IXie to federal budget cuts, Sandia was put in the 
position of reducing its work force. Siqpervisors were 
instructed by Sandia to pr^jare a list of enployees reoocimended 
for tenaination. The list was prepared and the terminations of 
enployees was based cai these sipervisory reooranendations. In 
the case of EBOC v SANDIA, the courts found that Sandia's 
dismissals were arbitrary and the list of enployee's recoranended 
for termination was not based on objective criteria. As a 
result^ Sandia had to pay back benefits and reinstate all 
employees 65 years of age and yourger at the time of the trial. 

In the case of PARSON v KAISER ALUMINUM, Kaiser was found 
to be subjective in its prcraotion techniques in violation of 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rit^ts Act, as amended (1972) , and 
that previous criteria used to evaluate earplqyees for pronotion 
evaluated subjective character traits and ix>t objective 
jc±>-relat€d skills. By evaluating enployees on subjective 
character traits, Kaiser's acticais were found to have an adverse 
inpact on black enployees. Ohe courts ordered Kaiser to prcatK)te 
those black enployees to sipervisory positions vAio would have 
received prcffnotions in the past had there been dDjective 
criteria in place. 
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These two cases, aiKXig others serve as a notice by the 
gover.Tinent that organizations vMdi use performance appraisal 
instruments as a means of making personnel decisions need to 
confirm their appraisal procedures as being objective as 
possible, valid and reliable. 

The authors conducted an informal survey of the appraisal 
forms used by leisure service agencies -in the state of 
Illinois, These appraisal forms illustrate the point that many 
performance appraisals are being conducted using less than 
objective criteria. Most of the appraisal forms examined used 
trait-rating as their major criteria for evaluation and not 
objective ^-srformanoe. Some of the most frequently fouixJ traits 
included: "initiative," "effectiveness under pressure," 
"attitude, " and "maturity, " Other forms oven went so far as to 
contain sections ratir^ eannployees on their "enthusiasm for their 
jdD," "work above and beyond vtett's required," "friendliness," 
and "demonstrating a sense of hmor at appropriate times," 
These terms, and others like them, create problems for the rater 
in that these terms mean different things to different people. 
Because of the probleaas with definition of traits, McSirman, 
Resnick'-West and lawler (1989) r^rt that the courts have not 
ruled favorably towards the organization \*Lich uses sudi rating 
systems. As previously stated, organizations need to establish, 
v*ienever possible, their performance ^praisal forms on 
objective, job-related criteria or the courts will rule in favor 
of the enplqyee. Therefore, unless friendliness is required of 
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mintenance perscHUiel, or if these traits axe job-related and 
not ineasured by a valid and reliable appraised form, leisure 
servioas agencies should reexamine their performance appraisal 
instrument, 

Itons included in a good performance e^spraisal form should 
therefore rate the employee on only those itens related to the 
job performed, KLinger and Nalbandian (1985) state that such 
rating systems Pore invalid if persaiality diaracteristics are 
unrelated to job performance, and, even if related, the 
reliability of trait-rating is frequently itorginal at best. 
Ihey also note that it can be difficult for evaluators to use 
trait-rating without lapsing into amateur psychologizir^. 

To sunrnarize thus far, to better their performance 
appraisal systems, leisure services managers should uiidertate 
three tasks; (1) remove subjective rating itens, (2) replace 
subjective items with objective ones. This can best be done by 
having performance appraisals directly constructed fraa job 
descriptions, and (3) increase orployee irpit into the design ol 
both job descriptions and appraisals. 

The first step, removing all sutjective rating itens is the 
quickest and easiest way to make vast irtprovements in any 
performance appraisal system. Any and all scales that call for 
managers to use their perscaial feelings and c^inicais in 
evaluating eitployees shaild be eliminated. Managers v4io perform 
evaluations generally have not received training in psychology 
to appropriately evaluate an enployee's initiative, attitude. 
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and effectiveness under stress, and therefore would not be able 
to defend these ratings in court. 

Once the subjective iteoos have been respaoved, it is 
iirportant to r^laoe them with iteras that are objective and tl-. '.s 
can best be accccplished by liriijjig job descriptions with 
performance appraisals. For exanple, if a inentoer of a plantir^ 
crew is required to plant 75 plants per hour, then the crew 
nvember should be rated on the amount of plants below, equal to, 
or in excess of the perfontance standard and not on whether or 
not he deraonstrates "a sense of huraor at ^rcprlate tines." 
When jcto descripticrjs are linked to performance appraisals, the 
eitployee will be appraised on pertinent jc4) perforrances and 
requirements and not cxi persoaiality traits. As a result of 
using job descriptiOTs as a basis for caisLmcting performance 
ajpraisals, managers need to review job descriptiais 
periodically to i^xJate them along with the performance appraisal 
form whenever there have been changes in the duties of the 
enp?oyee. 

The third item to irrprove performance appraisals is to 
include eirployees in the process of designir^ jcb descriptions 
and performance ^raisals. Including arployees is the most 
logical method of develcping jcb descriptions because not only 
do the eirplqyees knw best the duties of the position, but, by 
including the enployees in the process they are more likely to 
perform better on the job because of their involvemsnt in their 
future. 
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Banks and Itoberscai (1985) offer fc^ro suggesticxis for 
managers to follw to inpxrve their perfomanoe appraisal 
system. First, tcild into the rating process as nsoch structi^re 
as possible to minimize rater discxetiai and subjectivity. It 
may be xaseful to repeat the advice of Tedrick (1983) , that the 
more objective the rating system, the better. Ihe seoord 
su^estion is not to require raters to make jixSgercnts for \^ch 
they are not qualified. Ihis not only 2$plies to supervisors 
v*io appraise oaplqyees on ajch tenuous matters as "emotiOTial 
stability*' or '^moodiness" but also those situaticais v^her^ the 
si5)ervisor cannot accurately cSoserve or account for an 
enployee's performance. 

Additional guidance for develcping a sound appraisal systan 
is fcxmd in Figure 1. Ihis "prescription" develcped ty 
Bemardin and Cascio (1987) provides the leisure services 
manager with a guide for ii^uring a legally defensible 
performance ^raisal system. If followed, the manager will be 
in a positiOT to more likely receive a favorable ruling if an 
enplqyee shcwld initiate litigaticxi as a result of a performance 
appraisal decision. 

Sizooary 

Ihe leisure services profession has evolved greatly since 
the early playground and recreatiOT movonents. Since that time, 
the professicHi has dianged dramatically in size and scope. We 
are presently in an era of fiscal restraint with little hope of 
ever returning to the "great society" in terms of dollars spent 
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Performance Appraisal 



Figure 1 

Prescriptions for legally defensible appraisal systems 



1. Procediires for personnel decisions must not differ as a function of the race, 
sex, national origin, or age of those affected by such decisions. 

2. Objective-type, nonrated, and uncontaminated data should be used 
whenever available. 

3. A formal system of review or appeal should be available for appraisal 
disagreements. 

4. More than one independent e valuator of performance should be used. 

5. A fomial, standardized system for the personnel decision should be used 

6. Evaluators should have ample opportunity to observe ratee performance (if 
ratings must be made). 

7. Ratings on traits such as dependability, drive, aptitude, or attitude should 
be avoided. 

8. Perfonnance appraisal data should be empirically validated. 

9. Specific performance standards should be communicated to employees. 

10. Raters should be provided with written uistnxnons on how to complete the 
performance appraisal. 

1 1 . Employees should be evaluatt^ on specific work dimensions rather than a 
single overall or global measure. 

12. Behavioral documentation should be required for extreme ratings (e.g. 
critical incidents). 

13. The content of the appraisal fonn should be based on a job analysis. 

14. Employees should be provided with an opportunity to review their 
appraisal. 

15. Personnel decision makers should be trained on laws regarding 
discrimination. 

Source: Bernardin, H.I, & Cascio, W. F. (1987). Performance appraisal and 
the law. In S. A.Youngblood & V. Huber (Eds.), Readings in per^v^nnel and 
human resource management nrd ed V (p. 239). St. Paul: West Pubiisliing. 
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for social programs. Since federal money for public recreation 
is decreasing, the leisure services manager roust speind each 
dollar effectively. In or^er to cope with an increasingly 
cccpetitive market for available dollars and {articipants, the 
leisure services manager mast adept strategies and techniques 
proven to be effective. One effective strategy is to becoie 
familiar with the personnel legislation and guidelines 
established by the federal government and inc o rporate a properly 
designed and administered performance appraisal into the 
agency's plan. 

Die quantity 'and depth of legislation cnly briefly e5q)lored 
in this article, along with the ccranitment of the goverrmjent to 
enforce this legislation, indicate that it would be wise for a 
leisure service agency to have a properly developed and 
validated performance appraisal instrument as part of its 
nanagonent strategy. Since, as iniLcated earlier, Qiployers are 
only winning five percent of 1±b race, sex and age 
discriminaticxi cases (Ivancevich & Gluek, 1989) , understanding 
the law therefore should be a major concern for leisure services 
professionals* At a time ^^len available mcx>ey is diminishing 
and insurance and ec^pnent costs are rising, agency can ill 
afford to pay large carnages for a managerial or procedural 
misjudganent which could have been avoided. Ihe law is very 
dear that only those aqppraisal instruments vMch have been 
developed and validated alrng established guidelines and wiiich 
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are administered in an aco^atable nanner will stand tip in court 
if they should becscrne the focus of litigation. 
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The National Therapeutic Recreation Society Hiilosc^iiical 
Statement identifies a continuum of services for SpecieJ. 
PcpulaticHis fton therapy, to leisure education, and to 
recreation participation. Ihe basic theory bd-iird the continuum 
is one that assumes that service is provided at all levels 
according to client n&ed so that each individual will have the 
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greatest opportunity for suoaissful living throu^ a formal 
integraticn process. Traditionally therapeajtic recreation 
service providers have dcH>e a creditable job in the areas of 
therapeutic interventicxi and leisure educaticxi. Historically, 
hcwever, most Health and Human Service providers, including 
Therapeutic Recreation, have not been successful in helping 
clients make the transition into normal daily living 
situations. Part of the problem in Iherapeutic Recreation is 
the lack of definition as to \(Aiat is Iherapeutic Recreation and 
whose responsibility is it to provide services that facilitate 
transition and integratioi outside of the traditional 
treatiaent/service settings. This material presents a review of 
current thinking about the relatiOTship between Iherapoitic 
Recreation and Special Recreaticai. It also addresses specific 
responsibilities and functicsis of both lherap©itic Recreation 
arKi Special Recreation in facilitating integration for Special 
Peculations into casnLinity programs. Discussion includes needs 
of the client in transition, a master planning process for 
integration, and barriers to integration. 

Introductiosi 

Ihe well kncwn continuum of care Tnodel of therapeutic 
recreation service as espaosed in the National Therapaitic 
Recreation Society rhiloscjSiical Positic»i Statement (1982) 
indicates that ther^^aitic recreation service is a process 
wherein the therapeutic recreation specialist assists the client 
in moving fran one level of service provisicai, i.e., therapy, 
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leisure educaticai, recreaticxi participaticai, to the next 

acxording to the ftincticml and cJevelopnental abilicies of the 

client. Mavesnent thrcu^ the cxjntinuum by the client should be 

facilitated by the TR ^jecialist as individual client skills and 

abilities allow. Carter (1987) identifies this lacrvearcnt as 

"transition" she states: 

Transition is the passing -frau cx>e condition, stage, 
activity or place to another: the passage of a client 
frcro one environnjent or stc^ge to another thrcu^ 
programs designed to reinforce and/or develop skills 
and valines interent to ind^)endent functioning (p. l) • 

Althou^ the ther^seirtic recreation service system seems to 

have been fairly aKx:essful in the mcrvement of clients throu^^ 

the ther^y and leisure education phases of the process, success 

in iQovCTjent from the inore secure "treatment" setting into the 

integrated camamity setting has been difficult. In addressing 

this challenge Carter (1987) states: 

One of the major probleans facing persons with 
disabilities is the lade of a axrtinuum of services to 
provide effective bridges between service providers, 
resources, and informaticxi. Ihe absence of 
^rtpriate ta^nsition bridges limits their ability to 
maximize independence and liolistic functicmrg (p.l) . 

Smith (1988) adds: 

In reality, there are far too irany situaticHis v;here 
there is little, if any, transitionirg between the 
treatment setting and the ccnraanity. . .Far too often a 
client is disdiarged from the treatment setting into a 
hostile or, at least, an unsiqpportive coranunity 
setting (p. 63). 

Perhaps the major reason wliy the therapaitic recreation 
service systora has not been successful in transitioning the 
client into a successful integrated comunity setting is the 
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lack of definition and agreesnent aroarg therapeutic recreation 

providers on vSiose respOTsibility it is to inplement this 

process. In re^nse to this question, Kennedy, and others 

(1987), state: 

Two philosophical points of viev have eooerged within 
the field of there^^itic recreaticn. One defines 
therc^)eutic recreation primarily as the provision of 
leisure services for those people \ibo have setae type 
of limitation. . .3he other view holds that therapeutic 
recreation should restrict itself to the applicaticai 
of purposeful intervention aiplqying the thers^^eutic 
recreaticn process, and should, therefore, relinquish 
the provisicxi of ccntnunity recreation for special 
populations to occinunily recreation personnel. . .We. . . 
take the position that a polarity does exist. We 
believe therapeutic recreation and special 
recreation. . .stand as two s^>arate entities that 
oocasionallv overlap. Overlap occurs yfitysn a 
ther^)eutic recreation progr a m. . .offers the client an 
accctpanying benefit of recreation expscience, or viien 
a special recreation program... serves as an 
intervention, bringing about a desired therapaitic 
benefit (pp- 14-15). 

To more clearly define this relationship, VBmnedy provides the 

following model. 



Figure 1 

Therapeutic Recreation and Special Recreation 
as two separate entities that sometimes o ^r- 
lap. 




Tbe Master Plan 

It would then appear that for siKxessful client 
transitvioning into an integrated cotinunity setting that 
cxxjperaticai between therapeutic recreatlcs: and ^)ecial 
recreaticai irust take place. IncJeed, the very essence of the 
overlapping between the two service s^jsteats is a willingness to 
work together in meeting the needs of each client. Smith (1988) 
states: 

The operaticxial dynamics for successful transition 
then involve individual as well as share responsibil- 
ities with and between the treatment setting aixJ the 
coiBTaunity setting. Ihe treatment setting has the 
responsibility to prepare the cli.ent to not only ccpe 
with their individual challenges, but bIdo to gain the 
basic skills/behaviors necessary for successful 
ccnrnmity living. . .the cccinunity must pr^>are itself 
to acc^?t and successfully integrate the individual 
\5)cai discharge. ... (pp. 66-67). 

When both the treatment and ccranunity settings understand 
and accept their roles in this process transiticmng and 
integraticxi becccie a long-tem process with client needs and 
abilities beconing the central focus of the iiiplCTisntation 
process. Carter (1987) relates this cooperative venture as one 
being familiar to both settings in that the appixeicii is directly 
related to individual program planning in the therapeutic 
recreaticai setting and the master planning process in the 
community setting. She also states that the process is divided 
into the follcwing eleven steps or tasks to be acccsrplished. 

1. Informaticai gathering 

2. Identificaticai of network of service providers 

3. SelectiorVappointment of an advisory team 

4. Assessment of needs 

5. Establish program stnacture/content 
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6. Design inanaganent plan with operating 
policies/procedures 

7. Iinplement training 

8. Marlcet services 

9. Inpleaient services 
10 • Evalioate 

11. Follcw-iqp and monitor process, (p. 5) 

For this process to be suooessfia both therapeutic 
recreation ^)ecialisrLS and ^jecial recreaticn personnel xssjst 
shoulder major re^xaisibilities. Ihe therapeutic recreation 
specialist must pr^jare the client with those skills needed to 
be successful in an integrated cccraunity setting. Special 
recreation persOTnel must act as advocates for the 
client/individual 'and assist in reracvirg the barriers that 
topically hinder this process. A short discussioi of each of 
these major re^xaisibilities follows. 

Treatment Setting SesponsiJ^ilities 
As previously stated the treatment setting has the 
responsibility to assure that the client has develc^jed the basic 
skills and abilities necessary for successful integration. Ihe 
treatment setting must also be aware of the coraminity 
environment the client will be entering vopoci discharge so that 
specific skills ar*^ behaviors for success in that en^'ironment 
will be addressed. Althou^ the role of "out reach" has not 
been a hi^ily successful one in therapeutic recreation, the need 
for these types of services is great and will greatly enhance 
the potential success of client moveanent fron the treatment 
setting to the ccratwnily. Carter (1987) identifies the 
following core behaviors as essential to apprcpriate client 
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indeperdent functicxiing in the ocwnunity, while recognizing that 
the natural envirorroent hones individual client functioning. 

1. Minimal levels of physical strength, endurances and 
flexibility 

2. Coordination and overall nobility and fitness 

3. Decisicxi making 

4. Transfer and skill generalization 

5. Reality orientation 

6. Hipulse control 

?• Protective assertiveness or self-defense 

8. Safety 

9. Discrimination 

10. Money and time managGaaent 

11. Travel skills 

12 • Ocnprdiension and occplianoe with verbal and written 
directions 

13. Leisure motivation and skills 

14. Self-direction in unstructured situations 

15. Ooaranunication; ejq^ression, recall, memory, adaptation 
and ADL skills 

16. Social interaction skills 

17. Planning and balance skills (p. 13). 

OGnnmity Setting 

Ihe greatest challenge to special recreation providers is 
an awareness of and ooordinaticxi among the many possible 
conmunity service providers. Functioning primarily as an 
advocate, special recreaticai perscamel must help establish and 
maintain an effective mtwork of services that will assist the 
client in achieving ccranwnit/ integration and independent life 
function. Smith (1988) states, "historically, this has been a 
slow and difficult process, Qarrently, however, client needs 
and resource availability 

virtually mandate the ccranunity to be involved" (p, 67) . 

Typically man/ barriers stand in the path of successful 
client transition and integraticxi into the oanpimunity. Carter 
(1987) dij.-ectly aodresses this issue by listing the t^pe of 
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typical barriers that are facing both the client and special 
recreation providers. 

1. Lack of finanoeS; qualified staff, accessible 
facilities, and transportaticxi. 

2. Inordinate volumes of red tape, fonns, and protocol. 

3. Lack of oatinunication and si?3port frc© referral 
agencies and families. 

4. lftK:lear role delineation by service providers. 

5. Lack of adapted eqtdpnaent. 

6. Limited awareness of and ini^)ercqptic«^ about client 
needs (p. 14). 

Althou^ most would feel that these barriers are negative, 

Carter (1987) e3q)lains that they are in fact the key to 

cooperative planning. 

These barriers are ainong the jiastifications to link 
agency functions. Multiple benefits are realized with 
catiprehensive service planning; access to facilities 
and programs is expemded; resources are shared and 
costs are reduced; opportunities for Kwtual education 
ccranonicaticai are developed; relevant client-based 
services are provided; e^qpertise is shared; a service 
continuum is inplemented; a centralized advocacy or 
political pcwer base is forxoed; and staff are 
revitalized by the opportunity to broaden and use 
their e}q>ertise (p. 14) . 

SuDmary 

Althou^ it is true tliat conrnunitf £5)ecialize recreation 
programs have been slew to develop (Kennedy, 1987) , it is an 
over siitplification to place the major burden of unsuccessful 
coTBTiunitf on their shoulders alone. Far too often therapeutic 
recreation specialists feel and openly ejq)ress the attitude that 
they Ixave little responsibility for their clients upon 
discharge. What a short sided and damaging attitude this is. 
Leisure/recreation is the only service, therapeutic or ccffttmunity 
based, that prevails lifelong irrespective of the clients' 



fJiysical location or functicml ability (Carter, 1987, Kennedy, 
1987, Smith, 1988) . Hew iicportant it is, therefore, for both 
therapeutic recreaticai and special recreation to assuma 
responsibility for and to work closely together to provide those 
services that will allw for the successful iicpleaBentation of 
the continuum of service philosophy, especially in that area of 
identified overlap. 
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ABSTRACT 

Ihis paper examines some of the studies catpleted on pre- 
retirement education programs and the benefits derived by 
eitployees. In f4)ite of the cihanging views of gert5ntologists 
with respect tci it^uirement, there has been sane growth in the 
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prevalence of retixenent pr^araticxi programs. In an attenpt to 
provide evidence on the iirpact of pre-retirement program growth, 
preliminary infonnaticxi on a naticsiwide study recently catpleted 
is also included, Ihere are sane indications that a significant 
e5q>ansicxi of pre-retirement education p rogi-am s is needed. 

In Septaitoer of 1988, a national group of business and 
education leaders met with the iMted States Ocx>gress to revamp 
the country's retirement programs and policies or face a 
"retirement disaster'* early in the 21st century, according to 
William C, Greenou^, Chairman of the Occitiittee for Econosriic 
Development. Ihe ccOToittee which inclucJes educators and tcp 
executives from almost 60 corporations larged policymakers to 
increase iix^itives for personal savings for retirement, 
encourage widened coverage by employee pensions and to provide 
pre-retirement programs. 

Althou^ most retirees do relatively little specific 
planning for retirement, some adept favorable attitudes toward 
retireirent before they are retired; they orient thenselves and 
look forward to it. Sh^pard (1970) believed that work 
behavior, as well as future retiroooent b^iavior, was influenced 
by the topic of retirement and retironent pr^)aration. Retirees 
with precounseling were found by Greene (1969) to be better 
adjusted with a great difference between those counseled and 
those not counseled. According to Greene, ret/ronsnt 
counseling reduced resistance to retireient vAudh, alorg with 
increased morale and work performance, was ber^eficial to bc^h 
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eirployee and eiployer. Kasscteu (1974) stated that there was 
need for retirement planning programs to be studied through 
research inethods, and for incorporation of specific goals within 
retireaient planning prograns* Puner (1974) found a critical 
need for pre and post-retiretoent plannirg programs, 
Fre-Ratireoent ProgrzBi Derv^lq;sDeDt 

Pre-retiresaent programs have been in existence for nearly 
fifty years. Such programs are designed to ease the transition 
to retiranent and to minimize problems which may be 
encountered. Ihey were thoc^rt to be necessary because of the 
importance of the worker role as a source of idoitity and status 
(Donahue, 1960) . Uie los£: of this role was seen as a potential 
source of a number of pathological results for the retiree. 
However, other studies si^est that the nost inpoT-tant factor in 
retirement adjustments are health and finances and few retirees 
actually miss their jc±) (Atciiley^ 1976) . 

Pre--retirement programs are known fay many names; retiresnent 
planning; pre-retiresnent counseling; retiiisnent educaticai; and 
retirejoent pr^)aration. D^se programs have either an 
individual or grot?) ^proadi. The individual ^proadi features 
one or more briefings with the prospective retiree during whicii 
he or she is advised of pension benefits, social security 
regulations, and general retireacnsnt infonnatic»i. This method is 
the most ocmion in industry and is usually handled by a coipany 
personnel manager (Fitzpatrick, 1979) . 
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studies cai pre-retdranent educaticai prograns began shortly 
after development of groap discussiOT programs at the University 
of Michigan and the University of Chicago* 

Hunter (1968) , in examining the studies undertaken frcxn 1950 to 
1963, cxax:luded that a review of retirement planning programs, 
sponsored by union and industry, failed to reflect the growth of 
programs viiich were being spoRsored by universities and 
colleges. Ifesschau (1974), qoesticned the mai^ avrthors vto had 
hailed the increasing trend amcsig esplqyers to provide 
pre-retiraoent counseling, v*>en evidence suggested little change 
in retironent planning programs over the past decade> According 
to Kasschau. programs generally offered only pension benefits 
information and were inpossible to evaluate. Maiiion (1974) 
found pre-reLirsaent education carried out prinarily by 
progressive enployers, eaployee interest grcx^s, and ncxi-prof it 
organizations . 

Research Study 
In an atteapt to provide evidence of oiployers prwiding 
pre--retire2aent edocaticn programs, a survey of 560 major 
cccpanies affiliated with the National aipiqyee Services and 
Recreation Association vas COTducted by the University of 
Idaho. A randcEa sanple of ccnpanies thiou^KJUt the United 
States affiliated with NERSA were identified. The preliminary 
results indicate that the individual ajproach versus the group 
approach is mos^ amon with small ocnpanies. The individual 
approach features one or more briefings with the pro^)ective 
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retiree durirg \^ch he or she is advised of pension benefits, 
social security regulaticais, and general retireraent information, 
and is visually handled ty the personnel nonager^ Ihere is scsre 
indicaticxi that the grot?> inethod is more ccnpr^^ensive and is 
lilosly to be enployed by large organizations where there are a 
nuntoer of idle workers at a given time^ Biis abroach includes 
groip discussions, role playing, lectures, printed materials 
and/or audio-^visual naterials in order to provide a broad 
coverage of retiresaoit issues and to deal with the feelings and 
concerns of the participants* It is iiipartant to note that 
preliminary findings seem to indicate that probably no more than 
60% of the large occpanies surveyed, provide a ccnprdiensive 
pre-retirsient prcgram* Hcwever, almost 95% of the saitples 
indicate that they believe that the ocnpany should sponsor son^ 
kind of program to pr^^are workers for retirsnent. Ciis would 
seem to indicate thar workers desire assistance in pr^jaring for 
retirement, and that th^ appreciate such assistance vAien it is 
rendered. The true value of retiranent pr^saraticHi programs may 
be in the assistance that can be provided it is needed, 
during the pre-retirsnent stage. 

Althcugh the final results of this stidy are incoiplete am 
nay shew negative results, it appears that pre-rstirsrient 
education programs can have a nuisber of positive effects for 
workers and eaipioyers. While attitudes toward retireinent 
education programs have changed for the better since the initial 
development of such programs, vrorkers facing retiren^t ejdiibit 
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sane real cxDncems about incxme, health, and family relations. 
Errployees desire enployer sponsored programs that will meet 
their needs • This observaticxi coipled with tne possible 
benefits derived by orployers efforts, tend to ij>dicate a 
predicticai that the grcwth of pre-retiranent ediication programs 
will and should COTtinue. 
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